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supply of moisture below the region of drought. “Take 
root downward and bear fruit upward” is a text which 
applies to innumerable things in human society, as well 
as to plants which make their brave fight with dryness 
and heat. ‘The parable of the sower comes to mind and 
finds its illustration in all the movements of society. One 
is reminded of the statement attributed to Napoleon that 
he never answered a letter until it was six weeks old, and 
then it was surprising how few needed answering. The 
things that have roots survive, and the surface show of 
vitality has little value. 
vt 


‘THERE have been parts of the world, notably in Asia 
and Africa, which, once fertile and populous, have been 
devastated by hostile armies and by drought. Of the two 
destructive forces the drought is the most persistent and 
fatal. A hostile army sweeping over a country is some- 
thing like a storm which beats down all the vegetation in 
a garden. Everything seems ruined, and yet after a brief 
period of sunshine the flowers raise their heads and the 
traces of the storm disappear. Not long after an invading 
army makes a country desolate industry revives, men and 
women return to their daily pursuits, and the traces of 
war disappear. Most of the evils which nature inflicts 
upon long-suffering communities are of this kind. Insect 
pests come apparently to stay, but in a few years all traces 
of them have disappeared. Drought threatens water 
famine and disaster, but the blessed rains fall and the 
thirsty earth drinks its fill. 

Pd 


It is proposed to establish mountain trails in Northern 
New England. The very suggestion is alluring. A 
mountain trail which may be followed on foot or on horse- 
back takes the wanderer at once out of the range of fashion, 
folly, and the automobile. No man or woman knows any- 
thing worth while about nature and the joy of living 
who cannot desert the highway, gladly leave the dust 
behind, put off goggles and dusters, and take the trail 
to the secret recesses of mountain and woodland. Cool- 
ness, freshness, the peace of nature, delight in the com- 
mon blessings which man shares with bird and beast, 
are full of revelations of truth and beauty inspiring to 
the wayworn, citified creature who has been seeking rest 
and finding none. 

vt 


AGAIN it is announced that a new battleship is under 
way which will cause all other battleships to be remanded 
to the scrap heap. Puck has frequent occasion to say, 
“What fools these mortals be!’’ Suppose such a battle- 
ship should be floated in the North Sea or the British 
Channel. How far would the terror of its presence ex- 
tend, and how would the ships in the Indian Ocean or the 
South Seas suffer by comparison? The Dreadnought 
is terrible and awe-inspiring only in the waters in which 
it floats. On the other side of the world it is as if it were 
not. As none of these great ships have ever been tested 
in battle, nobody knows what would happen if they were. 
They are terrible bogies, and their use is to scare people 
who are near neighbors. They will never cross oceans 
to bombard foreign cities and sink the fleets of the alien. 


et 


THE recent drought in various districts, with the ex- 
treme and unusual heat, has brought to the minds of 
physicians the fact that such trying times test the 
vitality of all classes and weed out those who are physi- 
cally unfit. Many of those who suffer are morally excel- 
lent, but others are weakened by dissipation and especially 
by intemperance in drink. Probably the largest class to 
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suffer, excepting the very poor, are the alcoholics, the men 
who not only drink to relieve their suffering during the 
heated term, but who are by past excesses robbed of their 
power to resist anything which taxes endurance. One 
reason why the banquets spread for elderly men where 
wine is used are more orderly than those of younger men 
is that those who have been in the habit of over-indul- 
gence have passed away. The temperate men survive, 
while the intemperate are shorter lived. 


Wages. 


More than one person of reputation says, or is reported 
as saying, that the wage system is a thing of modern in- 
vention, not more than a hundred years old, and not 
likely to last another hundred years. When we hear or 
read such things, we marvel greatly. We do not know 
what such language means, and wonder that those who 
use it are not better informed. If we may be permitted 
to hazard a guess, we should say that they probably had 
reference to some specific development of the wage 
system, like that which has attended the establishment of 
the modern factory; but before the factory system came in 
the weavers of cloth were paid wages by the grandfathers 
of the men who are now housing their operatives in great 
mills. 

In England in the eighteenth century men bought 
wool, had it carded and spun by people who were paid 
wages for their labor, and then journeymen weavers took 
the yarn and apportioned it to men who, each on his own 
loom in his cottage, turned it into cloth which was re- 
turned to the owners of the yarn, who paid the weaver for 
his labor. 

We have not the slightest prejudice in favor of the wage 
system. Having taken the wages of his labor for many 
years, the writer has always wished there was some other 
and better way of providing for the laborer who was 
worthy of his hire. Just so far and so fast as any reason- 
able substitute is provided, we shall favor and promote it 
with all our influence and power. But how does it happen 
that, if the wage system is so new, the Bible is full of lan- 
guage implying that men were hired by the day or for 
longer periods and paid the wages agreed upon? ‘There 
were tribes and nations that had not advanced to the 
position where service was rendered in return for wages 
agreed upon. Serfdom and slavery have prevailed in all 
ages. But in a land where freedom prevailed to the ex- 
tent that it did in ancient Palestine men wrought for pay, 
and many provisions were made to secure justice as be- 
tween employer and employed. Jacob complained that 
his father-in-law had changed his wages ten times and 
cheated him every time. Judgments are pronounced 
upon the man who uses “his neighbor’s service without 
wages.” ‘The slightest reference to the concordance 
of the Old Testament shows an astonishing number of 
references to the wage system which, for instance, in the 
harvesting of crops is not unlike that which is in force 
to-day in Kansas. 

“The Instruction of Ptah-Hotep”’ is said to be the 
oldest book in the world, and in that the labor question 
arises with precepts about wages which have a wonder- 
fully modern sound. We quote one paragraph: “Satisfy 
thine hired servants out of such things as thou hast: it 
is the duty of one that hath been favored of the God. 
In sooth, it is hard to satisfy hired servants. For one 
saith, ‘He is a lavish person; one knoweth not that which 
may come [from him].’ But on the morrow he thinketh 
‘He is a person of exactitude (parsimony), content 
therein.’ And when favors have been shown unto ser- 
vants, they say, ‘We go.’ Peace dwelleth not in that 
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town wherein dwell servants that are wretched.’’ ‘The 
remark about the readiness of servants to depart after 
special favors have been shown them will suggest reminis- 
cences in the minds of our readers which indicate that 
human nature has not changed very much in five thou- 
sand years. 

The distinction made between capital and labor is an 
artificial one, and the claim made that capitalists are re- 
sponsible for all the miseries which working people suffer 
is a generalization which will not bear investigation. In 
our country men and women are constantly passing the 
line back and forth, the line which divides those who work 
for pay and those who pay for work. Some of the most 
unreasonable, stubborn, and tyrannical employers of 
labor are those who have recently escaped from the ranks 
of paid labor. Some of those who are most vociferous 
in their complaint against the employer are those who 
have never put heart and conscience into their work. 
The one thing needed is that in any community all men, 
women, and children of whatever social rank, financial 
power, or industrial ability, shall attempt to work to- 
gether in ways that are most useful and profitable for all 
concerned. Profit-sharing will help somewhat. Co- 
operative trading, as it is now carried on in England, 
shows one opportunity of escape from the power of capital 
employed solely for the benefit of its possessors. 

In our opinion no revolution which has for its end the 
destruction of the vast enterprises now established in 
this country will succeed. Furthermore, if such a revolu- 
tion could be brought about, famine and desolation would 
follow in its path. It would be worse in its effect than the 
Civil War or an armed rebellion. The change which we 
need is coming, and will come through the increase of 
good-will, of mutual confidence, of the cultivation of the 
sentiment of justice, and the willingness of all concerned 
to lend a hand for the common good. 


The Church and the Drama. 


Many years ago Dr. Bellows made a noble plea for the 
stage as a worthy object of human interest, in its best 
phases, while he offered a protest against its ostracism 
by the “‘unco good.” Since that day of rooted prejudice, 
often born of ignorance, the drama has considerably 
widened its sphere of influence, and now bids fair to take 
in new territory and make a large advance on virgin soil. 
It has invaded our schools and colleges with good results. 
It has entered the settlements, and created the village 
theatre for the development of home and neighborhood 
talent, and now bids fair to find its way into church life 
with benefit both to the church and the drama. 

At no period has the interest in the histrionic art been 
so keen as at present, and young people who are not at 
all stage-struck are only too glad to act in some good and 
charming play for the benefit of a worthy charity, to 
replenish the church treasury, or to make needed repairs 
to the church edifice. If the religious side of the church 
in its intensity and narrowness has somewhat dwindled, 
the broad human side has immensely enlarged. What 
our Puritan forefathers would think of the present state 
of things, could they return to earth, is alarming to imagine. 
The sin of witchcraft would dwindle into nothingness 
beside the enormity of worldliness, the superfluity of 
naughtiness they would behold now attached to our 
churches either as annex or incorporated in our churches 
themselves, with billard-rooms, dancing-halls, even space 
for the improvised theatre. The levity, the exuberant 
enjoyment, of modern church life would make even the 
best members seem fit for the burning. 

The church as the centre of amusement and diversion 
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and the promoter of good times for the people is a new 
thing in Protestantism. It has come as the inevitable 
protest against the gloom and terror of older phases of 
religion, the deadly blight that so long fell upon all 
innocent mirth and glee and was coupled with the suffer- 
ings of the place of torment. But its later phases have 
arisen partly through the difficulty of interesting and 
holding the young people by antiquated methods. The 
revival meetings, where formerly children of eight or 
ten were induced to testify and proclaim themselves 
converted, would now be considered more reprehensible 
than are dances and theatricals under church auspices. 

The morbid, unhealthy mental stimulation by which 
children of susceptible temperament and unbalanced 
nervous system were once induced to become brands 
snatched from the burning, in revivalist phrase, would now 
be regarded by sensible people as a vicious system, lead- 
ing to a premature deadening of all religious sentiment 
or to the worst species of hypocrisy. So the new life of 
the young inside the sacred precincts is a life of healthy, 
innocent, simple naturalism, combined with lessons of 
purity, reverence, and love. If the best and highest 
phases of the drama can minister to this end, why should 
not the church smile instead of frowning upon it? Thus 
the drama is standing at the church door pleading for 
its purification and redemption through the influence 
of good people. It is saying that it was born within the 
sanctuary, but was thrust forth as an outcast, and, having 
once acquired a bad name and a black eye, has at times 
sunk to such depths of degradation and dishonor that its 
histrions have been doomed to burial without religious 
rites at the four corners of the cross-roads with a stake 
driven through the heart. But in spite of its smears and 
blotches, its filthy rags and tatters, the dramatic art 
has always shown noble lineaments, and, as the Church 
was its birthplace, it would seem that the church must 
do its part in its exaltation. Ifit has sunk to a low point, 
it is because the best and worthiest people have ceased 
to strive for its elevation. It is the art of human nature 
in all its phases, the most widely comprehended, the best 
understood and appreciated of all the arts, and for many 
ages its interest has grown instead of diminishing. 

The large number of persons who have visited the 
sacred representations at Oberammergau have brought 
away impressions which consciously or otherwise have 
reacted upon our own stage. Various plays which within 
the past few years have dealt with certain phases of 
the teachings and the life of Christ may be mentioned 
as a new departure in dramatic production. Among 
these we would point to “The Servant in the House,” 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” “Ben Hur,” 
“Every Man,” and ‘‘ Mary of Magdala.”” The favor with 
which these plays were received shows a new tendency 
to a higher form of serious drama, that it may be made 
a devout and instructive ally to the church, preaching in 
its own way lessons of warning, admonition, courage, high 
purpose, and noble striving. 

The medieval drama grew spontaneously from the 
hearts of the people through the desire to hear and see 
portions of the sacred story rehearsed before it. The age 
was densely ignorant, the commonality could neither 
read nor write, but they possessed a genuine art instinct, 
a desire for first-hand teaching, and representation taken 
through the open windows of the senses by the only means 
available for them, the acted play. 

Now in our instructed and literate time we see the same 
instinct at work in the hearts of the people, especially of 
the young. Spontaneously, we see beautiful outdoor 
pageants arranged by children, with a little help from their 
elders, in simple dramatic form. ‘The kindergarten has 
stimulated this impulse in the art of “‘ pretending,’ which 
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naturally, almost inevitably, develops into the primary 
dramatic form. The simplest child’s play is an embryo 
drama, the humble imaginary groundwork out of which 
the greatest of plays have been evolved. ‘The freer and 
broader religious teachings of our day are an encourage- 
ment to every educative movement with promise of 
good in it. The drama needs this encouragement, this 
sympathy of religious people, those of the churches who 
have heretofore confounded all its aspects in a general 
condemnation. It is the encouragement of the good and 
pure-hearted_that must in the end elevate the stage. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Icelanders in Manitoba. 


ce 


“Patience, I perceive,’’ said Thomas 4 Kempis, “is 
very necessary,” and Thomas 4 Kempis was not expe- 
cially interested in the missionary work of the American 
Unitarian Association. Whenever any one would esti- 
mate the probabilities of Unitarian success, he cannot 
anticipate large statistics in the shape of so many con- 
verts made at a single meeting addressed by some sensa- 
tional evangelist. On the contrary, he must be willing 
to wait a number of years, until the slower but surer proc- 
esses of evolution have been accomplished. Patience 
with educational methods is indispensable to the devel- 
opment of a Unitarian church, and whenever sudden 
results are realized it may always be assumed that the 
rational spirit of the age has preceded and prepared a 
public for organization. 

Nowhere among the enterprises undertaken by the 
American Unitarian Association have the evolutionary 
methods secured better results than among the Icelanders 
in Manitoba. ‘There were those who did not appreciate 
the possibilities of denominational work among this in- 
telligent and stalwart race when the mission was started, 
and possibly there were those who did not realize the fact 
that in the course of time all new Americans are to become 
Americans in the full sense of the word, leaving their 
former race prejudices and idiosyncrasies behind them. 
In a few generations the descendants of the present Ice- 
landers in America will be speaking the English language, 
and their churches will be, to all intents and purposes, 
not unlike those of their brethren of English antecedents. 

In an interesting report from the secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Icelandic Conference at Manitoba I find the follow- 
ing illuminating paragraph: “‘When I was installed in 
Winnipeg on the 2d of October, 1903, I found a congre- 
gation of 31 names on the membership roll, out of which 
only 21 individuals could be found in the city, a dilapi- 
dated little building in the North End of the city, carry- 
ing three years’ taxes arrears. When I left, after a little 
over six years, and Mr. Arnason was installed, we had a 
new church building located in the heart of the residential 
section of the city, a roll of membership showing 210 
adult members, besides some 4o children. The build- 
ing was clear of debt except a small mortgage to the 
Church Building Loan Fund. The building is now fully 
equipped with pews, organ, piano, and chairs, and it cost 
in the neighborhood of $14,000. Of this amount we re- 
ceived through Mr. St. John $500, from the National 
Alliance $500, from Dr. Savage $1,000, from Mr. Froth- 
ingtam $170, and from the First Parish of Cambridge 
$50, while $1,400 came from the Association,—a total of 
$3,620. The difference of over $7,500 (not including 
the mortgage) was raised by the Icelanders themselves 
in six years, besides taxes, running expenses, etc. Since 
then the mortgage has been reduced and one-half the 
minister’s salary has been paid during the last two years, 
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and, owing to the rapid rise in real-estate values in this 
city, if we were to sell our property to-day, we should 
realize about $2,500 over and above all that has ever been 
appropriated to the Icelandic Mission from its inception 
to this time.” ; 

Such results could not have been accomplished had 
it not been for the consecrated efforts of the ministers 
who have had charge of the work in Manitoba, and their 
determination that Icelandic Unitarians should as rapidly 
as possible disengage themselves from the necessity of 
assistance from outside their own localities. ‘ 

The work thus happily supported in Winnipeg has 
gained the recognition of Icelandic Unitarians in many 
other towns in Manitoba, and_it is gratifying to learn 
that at the conference which was recently held at Gimli, 
from June 17 to 19, there were delegates from the fol- 
lowing Icelandic colonies: 9 from Winnipeg, 5 from 
Gimli, 1 from Arnes, 1 from Huansa, 3 from Mary 
Hill, 3 from Shoal Lake, and several representa- 
tives from unorganized Unitarian centres. ‘There were 
also a number of visitors from various places who were 
welcomed by the president as guests of the conference 
and offered admission to all the meetings. 

Much might be said concerning the doings of this con- 
ference, which was conducted in a way not only to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the liberal people among the Icelandic 
colonists, but marked throughout by careful business 
methods and a far-seeing policy for the growth of the 
churches, the instruction of the young, and the multipli- 
cation of Unitarian societies. During the year this con- 
ference has published in the Icelandic language a Uni- 
tarian catechism, a monthly periodical, and various other 
useful publications, while several committees were ap- 
pointed to advance the philanthropic interests of pro- 
gressive Icelanders of the Province. Among these en- 
terprises it might be well to mention the founding of a 
home for the aged. This matter was placed in the hands 
of a committee of six to work during the year in co-opera- 
tion with the Lutheran synod. 

The greatest difficulty at present encountered is that 
of securing available and well-trained ministers for the 
work. ‘The secretary of the conference hopes to secure 
the services of a number of young ministers from the 
Divinity School of Iceland, which is at present practically 
Unitarian. 

We have many interesting enterprises among the new 
Americans of this country and Canada, but none are 
more worthy of the assistance that has been rendered 
and the continued loyal encouragement and co-opera- 
tion than that of the Icelanders of the North-west. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill by the 
Senate is everywhere regarded as a triumph for the Presi- 
dent. It took courage to run counter to the general 
opinion of his political associates and call an extra session. 
The Democrats were in possession of the House, and who 
could tell what dreadful things might happen? Events 
have shown that his courage was fully justified. The 
Democrats did not ‘‘play politics’? with the measure, 
as he has gratefully and gracefully acknowledged. They 
not only voted for it in the House, but they refused to 
align themselves with the Republican insurgents in the 
Senate against it. Few people doubt the beneficent 
results of reciprocity, if Canada accepts it, as there seems 
to be little doubt that she will. Even protectionists of 
the more moderate kind admit that the expected exten- 
sion of trade with our northern neighbor will be a good 
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thing. Nor can those who were not in sympathy with 
his views help admiring the President for the resolution 
with which he has pressed his policy to a successful 
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THE growing fears in Cuba of a third intervention by 
the United States in the affairs of the island republic 
were dispelled, on July 20, by definite assurances trans- 
mitted to the Cuban government by the Department of 
State through the American minister at Havana, Mr. 
Jackson. The agitation at Havana was caused by the 
announcement of the forthcoming visit to Cuba of Secre- 
tary of War Stimson with the chief of staff.of the army, 
Maj.-Gen. Wood, and two other high military officers. 
Mr. Knox, in his message, explains that the visit of 
the Secretary of War and his departmental associates, 
on their way back from the Canal Zone, is based partly 
upon a desire to inspect the work on. the raising of the 
wreck of the Maine and partly is intended as demonstration 
of friendly interest in the progress of the neighboring 
nation. ‘The head of the State Department further as- 
sures the Cuban administration that the sole interest of 
the United States in Cuba is in the development of the 
economic and political life of the republic. 


od 


A SERIOUS complication in the already disquieting situ- 
ation in Morocco was averted, on July 19, by an apology 
offered by Spain to France for the recent arrest of the 
French consular agent at Alcazar, Morocco, by a Span- 
ish patrol. ‘The high-handed attitude of the Spanish 
military authorities in offering such an indignity to the 
representative of the French government was construed 
all too readily by a large section of the French press as 
a betrayal of truculency induced by some secret under- 
standing between Spain and Germany in the Moroccan 
field of devious diplomacy. ‘The temper, not only of the 
French people, but of their government, was such that 
a prompt explanation of the episode was apparently the 
only means of avoiding a rupture of Franco-Spanish rela- 
tions by the recall of the French ambassador to Spain. 
To the vigorous representations of the French foreign 
office Spain replied with little delay by an expression 
of regret, which was as readily accepted in Paris. Thus 
the spark that might have started a conflagration was 
stamped out. 

ed 


Tue subtleties of Russian diplomacy are curiously 
illustrated by an incident of the past week which threatens 
to revive the internal dissensions through which Persia 
has been struggling in its efforts to establish a constitu- 
tional government, if such a form of government is pos- 
sible for a Moslem people. ‘The authorities at Teheran 
were thrown into a fever of apprehension at the beginning 
of the week, when the discovery was made that Mohammed 
Ali Mirza Khan, the deposed shah, who two years ago 
saved his life by taking refuge in Russia, had returned to 
Persian soil, and that he was taking preliminary steps to 
wrest the throne from his son, Ahmed Mirza, who was 
placed upon the throne after the successful counter-revo- 
lution which ousted his father from the palace. When 
Mohammed Mirza found asylum in Russia, it was the 
understanding at Teheran and elsewhere that the Russian 
government would see to it that he no longer troubled 
his distracted country. His appearance in Persia dispelled 
that belief in dramatic fashion. 

a 
‘THERE appears to be little ground for doubting that 


Mohammed Ali Mirza returned to Persia not only with 
the connivance, but with the active co-operation, of 
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Russia. The purpose that moved the foreign office at 
St. Petersburg to restore the deposed shah to the chess- 
board of Persian politics is not so easily discernible. 
From present indications, at least, the existing régime 
in Persia has the loyal support of the army and of the 
bureaucracy. Whether Mohammed will be able to mus- 
ter sufficient strength to disturb public order to a suf- 
ficient extent to furnish a pretext for another interven- 
tion by Russia remains to be seen. There is an impres- 
sion at Teheran, though, that, when the psychological 
moment arrives, it will be found that Russian troops in 
sufficient number are on the frontier for any purpose of 
pacification that may appear expedient and desirable 
to the foreign office. ‘The clouds that pervade the in- 
ternational sky at another point may furnish the expla- 
nation for Russia’s diverging move in Persia at this time. 
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THE ineffectiveness of the German campaign against 
Polish nationality in Prussia is proved in convincing 
fashion by the fact, officially announced in Berlin, that, 
despite the endeavors of the government to wrest the 
ownership of the land from Polish hands, the Poles have 
succeeded in the past year in buying back 45,000 acres 
of the soil from Germans. What happened last year is 
accurately representative of what has been happening 
for the past twenty-five years, since the Prussian govern- 
ment adopted the policy of ousting Polish land-owners 
and putting Germans in possession, with the aid of an 
appropriation of $90,000,000. ‘The failure of this system 
of German colonization in Polish lands is further illus- 
trated by the fact that the Poles who have been interned 
in the heart of German communities have maintained 
their racial consciousness to the keenest point, while a 
large proportion of the Germans who have been trans- 
planted into Polish communities, for the purpose of 
spreading the Germanic leaven, are showing an unac- 
countable disposition to become good Poles. 


Brevities, 


The wide-spread reverence for Lincoln grows more 
deep and strong with the passing years. 


There is such a thing as wilful and malicious wrong- 
doing which is due not to the influence of society, but to 
the choice of the individual. 


Archeologists have within the last ten years learned 
more about the early history and character of the human 
race than was ever known before. 


A letter from Washington on official business addressed 
to the ‘‘ Christian Editor, Boston, Mass.,”” was, as a matter 
of course, delivered to the editor of the Christian Register. 


An English divine, seeing a criminal escorted to the 
gallows, said, ‘‘But for the grace of God there goes John 
Newton.” ‘The saying is attributed to everybody but 
the right one. 


A thousand years from now some parts of China may 
have made as much progress as within the last one hundred 
years some parts of the United States and Mexico have, 
and be as much behind the times. 


The note concerning Justice Holmes and his recent 
speech at Harvard College was curiously mixed. He 
was graduated fifty years ago, and was speaking last 
month for his class to celebrate the close of the half 
century. 
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Light in the Soul. 


BY REV. CHARLES T. BILLINGS. 


Brave Words, that fire the heart anew, 
And gleam a path in blackest night, 

Athwart the darkness, breaking true, 
Ye flash a spirit’s radiant light. 


O Deeds, that burn your splendid way 
To listless souls, that, kindling, vie 

To win your warmth through manly fray,— 
Ye flame from fire that cannot die. 


O living Christ, through pain and strife 
E’en now thy guiding star doth move, 
To lead to holier birth and life, 
Thou art eternal light and love. 


Words, Deeds, and Lives, how bright ye beam 
When ushering in man’s glowing might! 
Heroic lives much nearer seem 
When faith, transfigured, leaps to sight. 


O light of God, through our lives shine, 
That we a friendly light may be, 

A living flame of fire divine 
With strength of immortality. 


The Fruit of the Forbidden Tree. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


Last fall a piece of property consisting of a comfortable 
house, suitable outbuildings, and quite an extensive farm, 
having been offered for sale, after the usual amount of 
“dickering’’ I purchased it, and prepared to move in. 
The former owner, having moved over a year before to 
another locality, had left the place in charge of two 
elderly people,—a man and his wife, Finlanders. On 
taking possession I found that the couple, though quite 
unable to express themselves in intelligible English, 
gave, evidence of much distress at the prospect of having 
to leave what to their peasant habits of thought seemed 
probably palatial accommodations, the more so as winter 
was approaching and they had found no other quarters. 
In due time all this was explained to me, a little girl, 
grand-daughter of the two, interpreting. Of course they 
would go at once if I said so, that they understood was 
their duty; but would I be willing to let them stay just 
one week more? ‘They had been allowed the use of a 
plot of ground to cultivate, and the crop of potatoes 
was not yet all dug. 

In no event, you may be sure, would I have put them 
to serious inconvenience; but the house was very large 
and the rooms they were occupying being in the base- 
ment, their staying put us to no inconvenience, so I 
agreed to their remaining. While the process of moving 
in went on, I noticed with some surprise that the Finns, 
instead of devoting themselves entirely to gathering their 
crop, gave a good part of their time to keeping the drive- 
way and lawn in order, weeding and raking dead leaves; 
and once, when there was a light snowfall, I discovered 
the woman diligently sweeping the snow from the veranda. 

With the snow had come sudden cold weather. I had 
already laid in some tons of anthracite for the hot-water 
furnace, and was about to give directions to Thomas 
(my hired man, who lived in a cottage on the place), 
when I found that our basement folk had started in 
entirely of their own accord to warm up the house. You 
may be sure that this met the views of Thomas, and my 
own, too, in a way, chiefly that it left the man free to help 
in the moving. Well, at the end of the week I saw that 
the potatoes were not quite all dug, so volunteered to let 
the Finns stay still one more. The little girl having 
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explained this to her grandmother, it was surprising to 
note how grateful the woman was, and, when I tendered 
a two-dollar bill (as no more than proper compensation 
for the week’s care of the hot-water furnace), even em- 
barrassing to see her deferential reluctance, and to hear 
the child, ‘““My grandma says she doesn’t want any 
ayer 

n If she had been a ‘“‘cute Yankee,’’ which I certainly 
am myself, this sort of modest conduct might have meant 
only a clever diplomacy, as gratitude has been defined,— 
“A lively appreciation of favors to follow.” But no, it 
was all sincere and genuine, as I learned when, after 
another week, having talked the matter over in the family, 
I told them that they might continue to occupy the base- 
ment all winter. At this the man smiled all over his face, 
bowed and scraped hat off (“kowtowing’’ is, I believe, 
the prevailing slang), but his wife whipped up an apron 
and burst out crying. Evidently this privilege appeared 
to these simple people as something not to be expected 
of mortal man. 

I am writing this late in the month of May. The Finns 
are in our basement still, and the prospect seems assured 
that they will remain indefinitely. ‘The man goes to his 
daily labor in some iron works in the neighborhood; but 
early in the morning or after hours at night, and the 
woman all the time, whenever the chance offers, they look 
after such little “chores’’ as would otherwise fall to 
Thomas. They wind up the gas-machine, fire up the 
engine that supplies our tank in the attic with spring 
water, cut and fetch in kindlers, not neglecting the drive 
or veranda, and of late have even run the lawn mower. 
Of course I have not allowed all this to go without some 
reward, but I am confident that, though my “‘cuteness”’ 
had been untempered with justice, these things would have 
continued. Thomas, whose last name being O’Rourke 
is ‘not a Finlander, heartily approves of these pro- 
ceedings, as well he may. 

‘Please do not think that I would ruthlessly disturb 
any “beauty of holiness”’ if my pestilent habit of analysis 
finds natural causes for these virtuous actions. In their 
native Finland the man and woman, strictly of the not 
long emancipated serf class, had been brought up in 
habits of another order,—that servile and poorly re- 
munerated labor was their natural condition. At home 
the feudal system was, and is, in almost full flower, the 
lord of the manor a being quite beyond and far above 
either criticism or bargaining. ‘To him service was due. 
This and the kindling fires—slowly spreading throughout 
all the provinces of Russia—had induced not revolt, 
but emigration. ‘To them my unpretending home repre- 
sented their former lord’s baronial hall,—with a differ- 
ence, ah, yes, a vast difference. 

It is not difficult to imagine that, if these Finns had been 
younger and more capable of acquiring our difficult 
language and of comprehending our democratic customs, 
or even (if you will pardon the egotism) if they had fallen 
into hands less equitably disposed than ours, the idyllic 
conditions and conduct would have quickly vanished. 
They would have been beguiled by the lust of bargain- 
ing, of that savage warfare for rights and privilege which 
is the bane and poison of all ethics: they would speedily 
have been driven out of Eden, not so much by miscon- 
duct as by knowledge. They would have eaten of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree. 

As it might have been with these poor Finns,—igno- 
rant as we must call them, yet faithful as I have known 
them,—so has it been in these modern days with so many 
of the whole human race. But a few—a very few— 
brief years ago religious influences were limited to strict 
orthodox doctrines and habitual observances of routine 
theology. Either Arminius or Calvin—both remote, 
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looming large in the mists of the past—so impressed 
their extraordinary personality upon opinion, so seared 
their authority like a brand upon the flesh of men, as to 
mark them with birth-marks of ineffaceable thought 
customs. Do not mistake my meaning: splendid 
characters have been the product of beliefs not only far 
from splendid, but cruel, implacable, altogether erroneous, 
altogether unspiritual. Though man revolts against the 
cruelty and error, though he be driven into revolution 
of infidelity or expatriated from the religion of his fathers, 
truth must assert its infallible power. Happy indeed 
are they who do not permit themselves to be dismayed 
or terrified by encroaching knowledge, who refuse to be 
driven out of the Eden which is their natural and rightful 
home. 


Christus Legends.* 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Je 


Most of us agree with Emerson in requiring that all 
miracles should be in natural harmony with those of the 
blowing clover and the falling rain. Yet we scarcely do 
this canon of judgment any serious injury when we 
confess a certain weakness for miracles in which children 
are concerned,—how they were rescued from cruelty, 


were guided by angels, or else in some wondrous way 


brought blessings to those who were kind to them. Per- 
haps our willing credulity in this regard is derived from 
the memories we have of our own childhood days; for 
to think back into childhood is to return to a realm of 
events almost fantastic in magnitude, and so devoid of 
the usual linking of cause with effect as seemingly to 
have transpired in a time and land quite other than of this 
world. We stand again by the immortal sea and the 
mighty rolling waters that brought us hither. All is 
far off and mystic and epic of form and deed. Itis because 
of this dear lingering enchantment of childhood that most 
of us would choose rather to forego the vision of the 
Easter angel than the songs of the Christmas angels, 
while of all the saints we know we least grudge Christopher 
and Anthony their beatification. The child is nearest of 
all humans to the vast, unseen bourne of souls, the source 
of Power, therefore the source of the miraculous, if such 
a thing there be. Nature unto itself is strong. 

A Swedish authoress, Miss Lagerlof, has gathered from 
the lore of peasants a collection of legends of Christ. 
She offers them as stories told by an old peasant woman 
to her grand-daughter during the quiet Sunday hours when 
the rest of the family had trudged down the road to the 
chapel and grandmother and daughter sat alone together 
in the ingle-nook. ‘They were stories chiefly of the Christ, 
—of his childhood, of his journey to the temple, of his 
after-trials and teachings. And always, when the old 
grandmother had finished her story, she would lay her 
hand upon the child’s head and say, “Now this is all 
just as real as that you see me and I see you.’ But one 
day it happened that, as grandmother was singing an old 
refrain, “It blew so cold, it blew so cold, over the wide, 
wide sea,” that her weak treble voice broke and was still; 
and soon after the quaint stories and songs vanished from 
the farm-house, packed, as the little grand-daughter plainly 
saw, in a long black coffin. Forty years passed; and now 
again, from the reverent memory of the grown-up peasant 
girl, the stories come to us. 

In the very simplest manner I wish to convey to you 


*Christus Legenden von Selma Lagerléf. Uebersetzung aus dem Schwedischen von 
F. Maso. Langen. Muenchen, 1909. 
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the beauty of several of these “Christus Legenden.”’ 
It would be impossible in so brief a review completely to 
present the full charm of their naiveness and vividness. 
And yet that very charm urges one to generosity of 
endeavor. We would all choose at least three of the 
legends as being singularly original and penetrating. 
The scenes are those of the birth and boyhood of Jesus, 
in the fresh, genuine atmosphere of the Palestinian farmer 
life. 

The first of the ‘‘legends’”’ explains how it really hap- 
pened that the shepherds saw angels in the sky above the 
manger of Bethlehem. It had happened that on a 
certain Christmas eve the Swedish family went to church, 
leaving, as usual, the old grandmother and the little girl 
behind by the hearthside. For a while they sat and 
watched the firelight in silence. ‘Then the old grand- 
mother began dreamily to tell this story :— 

There was once a man who went forth on a dark night 
to fetch some fire. He went from house to house, knock- 
ing loudly on the door and explaining that his wife had 
borne a babe, and he must have fire to warm them both. 
But since it was deep midnight no one responded to his 
call. When he had come to the very edge of the town 
and was quite in anguish over his failure, he perceived a 
gleam of firelight on the distant hillside. He hastened, 
stumbling, across the dark heath, and came upon a flock 
of white sheep round about a fire. An old shepherd 
watched beside and three large hounds as well. Straight- 
way they perceived the stranger, they bounded up and, 
with loud barks, attacked him. Surely the poor man 
must flee. But, strangely enough, the sharp fangs of 
the hounds could not pierce his flesh. He kept on toward 
the fire unharmed, and they came slinking along behind 
him. 

Here the little peasant girl was overcome with curi- 
osity. ‘““Why couldn’t they bite the stranger, grand- 
mother?’’ she demanded. 

“You will see after a while,” replied grandmother, and 
went right on with her story. 

When the stranger had come into the circle of firelight 
before the shepherd, he said: “Good friend, help me and 
lend me a bit of fire. My wife has borne a little child, 
and I must find some means to warm them.” But the 
shepherd was a crabbed old fellow and angry that any 
one should disturb him and his hounds so late at night. 
So he said, ‘‘Take what you need!’’ This was not so 
generous as it would sound; for the fire was almost out, 
and only glowing embers remained. 

“Take what you want!’ said the shepherd again, and 
more crossly, secretly pleased that the stranger had no 
means of carrying the embers away with him. But, to 
his amazement, the latter never hesitated, but went and 
picked up the burning embers with his bare hands. 

Now again the story was interrupted, ‘Grandmother, 
why did not the fire harm the stranger?”’ 

“That you shall soon learn,’’ said grandmother, and 
proceeded :— 

When the shepherd, who was a very cold-hearted and 
cynical man, saw this wonder, he was lost in astonish- 
ment. 

“What sort of a night is this?”’ he cried to the stranger, 
“that the hounds cannot bite, the sheep do not awake, 
and the fire does not burn you?’’ And, when he received 
no answer, he resolved not to let the man out of his sight, 
but followed him to his home. With greater astonish- 
ment he found that this, however, was no house nor hut 
even, but a rock-hewn cave, very cold and bare. In 
one damp corner sat a mother with her new-born child. 
It was too pitiful, reflected the old shepherd, staring a bit, 
that the poor things should be in such danger of freezing. 
So, although he was a very stingy man, he tried to help 
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them. He opened his knapsack, took out a fleecy white 
sheepskin and gave to the mother for the child’s bed. 

But in that very moment when he showed that he could 
really be tender and compassionate, his eyes were given 
new sight, and he saw what he could not see before and 
heard what he had not heard before. 

He saw that a great circle of silver-winged angels stood 
round about him in a wide circle, and they were singing 
joyously that a Saviour was born who should heal the world 
of evil and pain and sin. And along the road to the cave 
came throngs of angels, pressing to see the child. 

So the old shepherd realized why this night everything 
was so joyous and why his hounds could not be cruel nor 
even the fire harmful. 

Here grandmother paused and sighed. “But, indeed, 
what the shepherd saw that may we also see, for angels 
fill the heavens every Christmas eve. Yet this you must 
always remember, for it is as true as that you see me and 
I see you: It is not lantern nor moon nor starlight that 
helps one to see these angels: it is only that one must have 
the kind of eyes that are always eager to see God and his 
love and his glory.” 

We are told in the Gospel of Matthew that an angel 
warned Joseph of Herod’s evil plan to slaughter the babes 
of Bethlehem, so that he had time to escape with his wife 
and the child. ‘The ‘‘ Christus Legenden” contain another 
version of how they escaped, not so old nor so well authen- 
ticated by critics as the main tradition, indeed, yet, once 
one hears it, one is incliried to cherish it against all dis- 
paragement. 

It seems that in the days of Herod there kept watch 
before the gates of Bethlehem a stalwart Roman soldier. 
Day in, day out, he stood there quite motionless, with- 
out evincing the slightest interest in the things passing 
before him; for his nature was such that he had little 
patience for the peaceful scenes of market-day trading 
or village jaunts. He was forever longing to see another 
hot battle, with charging cavalry and writhing wounded 
and shouts of victory. He found fierce delight in fancying 
how the eagle standard would leap across the field, how 
the trumpets would clang the advance, how bathed in 
red his sword would be! 

He often noticed a little boy playing in the meadow 
beyond the gate. At first he remarked nothing unusual 
about the child, but gradually he noticed that the child’s 
play was not like that of other children. For example, 
when a heavy rain once threatened to shatter the chalices 
of the lilies in the field, the child ran to the tallest ones 
and bent them downward, so that the beautiful flower- 
cups, when again upright in the sunshine, were seen to 
be in no wise injured by the pelting drops. And again, 
when a honey-bee would lie exhausted upon a calix rim, 
so overladen with his sweets that he could scarcely fly, 
the child would carefully carry the bee to a near-by swarm, 
living in a cranny of the wall, and there would place it 
safely. 

“By my sword,” said the soldier one day, “‘what sort 
of a man will this child grow up to be?’”’ And, the more 
he thought of it, the more he disliked the little boy; for 
in a dim way he was reminded of the old prophecy that 
some time there would be born in Bethlehem a king who 
would reign through a thousand years of peace, and this 
mere prophecy was torture to the soldier’s mood.” 

Herod the king was thinking of the prophecy, too; 
and one day the captain of his guards came to the sentry 
and told him that the king had planned to give a great 
feast that very night to all the mothers and children of 
Bethlehem, and at the height of the merriment a terri- 
ble deed was planned. But, above all, it was to be kept 
a close secret. 

“You may depend upon me, captain,’’ answered the 
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sentry; and he smiled grimly as he watched the foolish 
little child in the meadow. 

So that very evening a great crowd gathered in the 
courtyard of Herod’s palace. Every preparation had 
been made to delight the children. ‘The floor was strewn 
with rose leaves, birds flew here and there among palms: 
there were small fruit-trees, laden with dainties. The 
mothers were seated comfortably in the balcony, and 
were not at all alarmed at the presence of the palace 
guard in full armor. These menacing figures wholly 
surrounded the courtyard, and at the gateway of the 
palace was posted the cruel sentry of the city gate. 

When the music and gayety of the children were at 
their climax, upon a given signalthe armed guard rushed 
ruthlessly out upon the children and commenced a fear- 
ful slaughter. For a moment the mothers above were 
quite stupefied, then they rushed to the help of their 
darlings. Some flung themselves upon the swords of 
soldiers, some caught up their babes and rushed toward 
the gateway, only to be cut down by the remorseless 
sentry. 

At length he perceived running toward him a very young 
woman with the little meadow lad in her arms. Full of 
a vicious hatred, the sentry raised his sword to slay the 
pair; but on the instant he heard an angry buzzing about 
his ears, felt a frightful stinging pain in hiseye. Dropping 
his sword and shield, he clutched at his eye, quite blinded 
by the torture. Mother and child darted past him and 
were lost in the dark street. When he looked tosee 
what had caused him his torture, he found, crushed in his 
hand, a honey-bee. 

We possess to-day an old apocryphal “gospel of the 
infancy’ to prove that even in the third or fourth century 
in Arabia people were endeavoring to supplement the 
simple gospel statement that “the child grew and waxed 
strong in the grace of God” with realistic details. Far 
more charming because far more naive is the third of 
these “‘ Christus Legenden.”’ 

One bright afternoon, when Jesus was five years old, 
he was sitting before his father’s workshop in Nazareth, 
occupied in moulding cuckoo birds out of a lump of clay. 
Upon the steps of the adjoining house sat a little fellow 
named Judas, conspicuous for his red hair and ragged 
clothes, who also was playing with a lump of clay which 
Jesus had shared with him. Around each child was 
ranged a circle of odd figures,—clay cuckoo birds they 
were, with huge, knobby feet and even more knoblike 
wings and heads. Jesus’ cuckoos, owing to his care and 
gentleness, were quite able to stand on their two feet, 
although one could hardly expect them to be able to fly. 
But Judas’s cuckoos wobbled and tipped in a very funny 
manner indeed. 

The more successful Jesus found himself in this toy 
creation, the happier he became. He thought each newly 
made bird the prettiest of all He meant that they 
should be his comrades at play, at meals, and should go 
to bed with him. They should teach him their songs 
also, and he would never be lonely again, even if Mother 
Mary were away from home. All of this he prattled to a 
water-carrier who was passing and who was rather amazed 
to learn that each of the birdies could sing, had a name, 
and had come from Sheba to visit him. 

“But see, also,” cried Jesus, ‘“‘what pretty cuckoos 
Judas makes!”’ 

Now the setting sun began to cast a flood of golden 
light along the village street and turned into liquid gold 
the pools of water around the well. Suddenly an idea 
came to Jesus. He stretched out his hand and dipped 
up the water, and, lo! his chubby palm held many drops 
of captured sunlight, and with it he painted the dull 
gray cuckoos a glorious golden. In his joy he cried out 
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to Judas to come and see. When Judas came, he fell to 
envying Jesus the pretty creations, and not one syllable 
of admiration escaped him. But, nevertheless, he, too, 
bent down to dip up some golden liquid, that he might 
so adorn his own birds. In vain!—the sunlight would 
not stay in his palm. He grew very angry. 

“But, Judas,” exclaimed Jesus, “I'll paint your cuckoos 
for you.” 

- “You leave mine alone,”’ cried Judas. 
than yours as they are.” 

Nevertheless, he suddenly stamped his foot down upon 

- the whole flock of his birdies, and ruined every one. ‘Then 
without a word he commenced to destroy those of Jesus. 

“Judas,” pleaded Jesus, ‘“what are you doing? You 
have killed my bird.” 

Judas laughed and crushed another with his foot. 

Jesus looked about for assistance. He was far too 
weak to prevent Judas, and Mother Mary was quite far 
away. Before he could find any one, Judas would have 
killed all his pets. He was in despair, for there were 
only three cuckoos left. Why didn’t his cuckoos see 
their danger and fly away? 

“Fly, fly, birdies!’’ cried Jesus, quite in tears, and 
clapped his little hands together to frighten them further. 

Immediately the odd clay figures began to move their 
wings, and, one by one, they sprang into the air and flew 
away. 

How crestfallen was Judas! He stood quite ashamed 
before Jesus; but, when Mother Mary came up and heard 
the whole story, she took him in her arms and caressed 
him. 

“You poor child,’ she said, ‘“‘you tried to do what 
no other mortal can do,—to rival him who sees song and 
life in the dullest clay and who paints with the golden 
sunlight.’ 

Marpurc, AUSTRIA. 
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Religion and Truth. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


My theme is the relation of religion to truth. I trust 
no one will consider the discussion of this theme fruitless 
or meaningless. I am sure the time has come when 
the human mind must be metaphysical and scientific, 
when it must learn the simple, first steps of thought. 
In this way only can we come to a common, general 
understanding and agreement. 

It seems, then, to be imperative that we have our 
metaphysics, our philosophy, our world-theory, though 
we may not embody it in an explicit form; and with this 
world-view the question of the relation of religion to 
truth is vitally connected. 

Educated and intelligent men no longer think that 
religion is the superstition of the supernatural, employed 
by the ruler and priest for their own honor and gain. 
They admit that religion is one of the great, primal 
forces of the soul, and is destined in the future, as in the 
past, to have a profound influence in all human activi- 
ties,—in art, ethics, science, in all social and industrial 
‘problems. 

To many, religion means only our search after, our 
consciousness of, God; but religion cannot be so cir- 
cumscribed. Religion means our loftiest aspirations, 
our passion for the perfect, the highest, the best. Re- 
ligion is not only our impulse to the good, but our im- 
pulse to beauty and to truth. It is our noblest emotion, 
and, when it has free expression, inspires the heart with 
devotion, courage, patience, purity, and strength. 

I said above that religion is our impulse to truth, and, 
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when it is pure and free, it inspires man to go in search 
for the truth, even though it brings him shame, reproach, 
misunderstanding, loneliness, and even death. But it 
is well to remember, on the other hand, that all knowl- 
edge or truth reacts upon religion. The existence of 
religion does not depend upon knowledge or truth, but 
its character does, that is, whether it will be an elevation 
or superstition. In one way or other, by the quality of 
the knowledge or thought, the quality of religion is 
raised or lowered. Whatever narrows the intellectual 
horizon abridges the religious life. If the flow of thought 
is meagre, the religious life will be im correspondence. 
If the flow of thought is large, the religious passion will 
have finer expression, as the life of a Pascal towers above 
that of a Saint Louis. 

Yet, notwithstanding, religion brings a real, an im- 
perative, desire to find the truth, and is so greatly in- 
fluenced by it, religion does not determine or discover 
what is true. Personally I am religious. Often, when 
I walk in the fields, or in the silence of the night, I feel 
the waves of religion (from what ocean I know not) 
break in upon the shores of my little life; but from these 
impulses, these deep emotions, knowledge or truth does 
not come. 

This is my contention: All knowledge or truth is at- 
tained but in one way,—through the interrogation of ex- 
perience, events, life, and the legitimate, natural, exact 
inferences which come from the answers to that interrogation. 
All facts, physical, mental, spiritual, are valuable as 
material for that interrogation. But all real knowledge 
or truth, even of the highest,—truths about God and the 
soul and the meaning of life——must come through study, 
investigation, research, comparison, analysis, inference; 
that is, by the scientific or philosophic method, in the 
most narrow and restricted sense. It is true the imag- 
ination may make the revealing inference, as servant to 
the intellect; but that inference must be subject to the 
sane criteria which determine the validity of all the 
other processes. 

But does not even Locke affirm there are truths known 
“by a superior and higher degree of evidence, by intui- 
tion’? ‘The revelations which come through this “higher 
evidence,’ through the ecstasy, the rapture, the ilumina- 
tion of the poet and the saint, are material for inquiry; 
but they are not knowledge, for they are unverifiable 
and incommunicable, and all real knowledge is verifiable 
and communicable. 

In the imagination of the poet and the visions of the 
saint new worlds are opened, new worlds of hope, courage, 
and faith; but we do not find necessarily in these illu- 
minations and visions an enlargement of the horizon of 
knowledge or truths about the universe, God, and the 
soul. For positive knowledge is not attained by “sub- 
jective illumination,” but, as I said above, by the scien- 
tific method, by historical study, research, criticism, and 
deduction. 

Yet there are so many who put their trust in these 
“inner illuminations,’’ who make the heart the Col- 
umbus who discovers the new continents of truth. But 
does not this open the door to all forms of superstition 
and delusion? 

You say your belief in your “inner visions’ works 
for you, and satisfies your desire for beauty and truth. 
This may be good pragmatism after the sort taught by 
Prof. James, but it is no proof that your belief is true. 
This is what every fanatic claims for his belief. But, 
alas! how often do these come to those who trust these 
“inner voices’’ only, disappointments, regret, even black 
misery, and sunless despair. We must be careful we do 
not substitute ecstasy for intelligence. All the great 
and important beliefs by which our life is guided and 
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controlled ought not to be merely artistic representa- 
tions or visions of the heart, but the fruit of the intellect, 
coming after earnest, honest research and study. 

It is a commonplace that the intellect is cold as the 
arctic regions, that it is necessarily critical, not con- 
structive, forgetting that it is the great function of the 
intellect to open and conquer new paths for human 
progress. Intelligence is not as sceptical in the great 
things of the soul as ignorance. It is in the man of 
narrow minds, who retain their rude barbaric ways of 
thinking, where we find the most of scepticism. 

One thing is certain, we never can get together on the 
matter of these “‘subjective illuminations.”” When we 
realize that the only way to attain to truth is by con- 
quering it, wresting it from the unknown, we might 
concentrate our efforts and win some positive and con- 
clusive knowledge—have what Mr. Boynton calls an 
“adequate theology.” 

Why may we not find a positive answer to the “great 
questions”? which in my judgment are these: Are our 
defects, uglinesses, selfishnesses, falls, as well as our vic- 
tories, our advances, our kindly deeds, necessary and 
significant in the scheme of things whose vast circles take 
in the dream-castles of the heart and the star-castles 
that gleam yonder in the far-distant heavens? Is there 
a personality corresponding with our thought of God, 
who built this St. Paul’s cathedral of the universe? 
And does the individual soul live across the abyss and 
find its opportunity on the other side? 

Why may not these questions find a real answer? And 
surely the conquering of positive and conclusive knowl- 
edge would give large freedom to religion, a great religious 
awakening. 

I have maintained for several years that the next 
step in Unitarianism (and there will be a next step) will 
be an intellectual one. And I see no reason to change this 
contention. 

JamEstTown, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


Have patience with all things, but chiefly have patience 
with yourself. Do not lose courage by considering your 
own imperfections, but instantly set about remedying 
them. Every day begin the task anew.—Saint Francis 
de Sales. 


& 


The best ground untilled soonest runs out rank weeds. 
Such are God’s children, overgrown with security ere they 
are aware, unless they be well cultivated, both with God’s 
plough of affliction and their own industry of meditation.— 
Bishop Hall. 

a 


Be watchful over thyself, stir thyself, warn thyself, 
and, whatsoever becomes of others, neglect not thyself. 
Thou wilt never be inwardly religious unless thou pass 
over other men’s matter with silence and look especially 
to thyself—Thomas a Kempis. 


& 


He is not the poor man that hath but little, but he that 
would have more; nor is he the rich man that hath much, 
but he that is content with what he hath. If you pray 
for your daily bread, be not such hypocrites as by the bent 
of your desires to cross your prayers.—Richard Baxter. 


od 


All creatures that bring forth others take care of them 
till they can make their own defence and supply. ‘This 
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is true throughout the whole creation of God, and I 
could sooner think that God did not make the world than 
that he will fail to be very good to the creatures he has 


made.—W hichcote. 
& 


There is no surer sign of stupidity and want of sense 
than to trifle away a great deal of time in things relating 
to the body; for we ought to look upon all that is done 
to it as things by the by, and the improvement of the 
soul as that which challenges our time and is the true 
and main end and business of our lives.—Epictetus. 


Catholic Modernism.* 


BY PROF. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, D.D. 


The religious world has before it an engrossing spec- 
tacle,— the emergence of a radically new movement in 
the Catholic Church. Why “engrossing’’ you ask? 
Why so interesting to those without the Roman obedience? 
Why of any concern to our little conference of churches 
which are very far away from Romanism, and so far even 
from the older Protestantism, that our neighbors at times 
see no connection between us and Christianity? If the 
great Roman Church is discussing some of its internal 
affairs, some definition of a doctrine, some question of 
its organization, is it not an impertinence for us to make 
it a part of our business and express some of our unso- 
licited opinions? To this I would answer that we are not 
likely by our indelicacy to incommode the great Roman 
Church. The supreme authority of that church has 
made it the duty of the bishops to prevent the reading 
of any writings savoring of Modernism, and Modernism 
is certainly the savor of our company and the subject of 
this discourse. 

In the second place we should be curiously torpid and 
dead to the interests of the great age in which we live if 
we did not share the thrill and stir of one of the most 
dramatic and, for the future, one of the most momentous 
issues of international life. The issue is not limited to 
some detail of doctrine or practice or administration 
within the system of the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
an issue that reaches so deep into fundamental things 
that, in the view of Dr. Karl Holl and many another 
observer, it constitutes a crisis more acute than any other 
in the history of the Church save that of the Protestant 
Reformation. If the Waldensians or the Bohemian 
Brethren of the sixteenth century had shrugged their 
shoulders with indifference over Luther’s agitation, they 
would only have demonstrated their apathy and isolation 
from the world’s concerns. We in our time cannot, 
if we live in the full world’s life, repress our intense con- 
cern in this tremendous crisis of the new century. It 
concerns us vitally. We dwell side by side with Catholic 
neighbors. There are some fourteen million or more of 
them in our land. We cannot have a real and a completed 
nationality unless we are all—whatever be our chosen 
and wholesome differences—fused in some spiritual unity, 
responsive to the same spiritual ideal, susceptible to 
one another’s influence in the higher relations of life, 
linked by confidence and friendship in devotion to the 
same social and political system. It is of importance to 
us if the authority and control of the Catholic Church 
be such as to permit and encourage its members to engage 
in the same modern culture and modern political activity 
with the non-Catholic. It is of vital moment to us if 
the authority of the Church condemns the principles on 


*The limitations of this outline statement are due to the fact that it was adapted to 
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which our modern system of life rests and forbids its 
members to have any participation or sympathy in the 
intellectual, moral, and social movements which define 
and characterize our life. 

There is, moreover, a reason why we of this liberal 
religious profession or confession should have a deep 
interest in the problem of the Modernists within the 
Roman Church. There is a logical and jurisprudential 
way of thinking which forbids a religious body from 
allowing a new life in divergence from its past. What 
is Christian or Catholic or Roman is to be determined by 
what at some past period defined Christian, Catholic, 
Roman. Whatever comes as a new and transforming 
conception is asked to acknowledge itself as plain honest 
rebellion from the fixed, unalterable type, to withdraw 
itself and to remain alien and apart. Every Protestant 
body has known, or still knows, discussions of this sort. 
We who are here in conference know very well the per- 
sonal significance of the discussion to ourselves. The 
Modernist movement in the Roman Church is a complete 
and perfect test case of this important problem. I 
conceive that with its real decision—I do not mean any 
formal veiled compromise of the situation, but the sub- 
stantial actual decision that will be worked out in the 
next generation or two—a result will have been reached 
which will profoundly affect the churches of every name 
for an indefinite future. 

Our children, if not we ourselves, will be seriously affected 
by the solution of this great historic test case. We are 
going to see, I think, whether any of the institutions of 
man, even that which is so supreme and so venerated as to 
be called a divine institution, shall be for all time under- 
stood in the fixed terms of an intellectual formula or shall 
be seen as rooted in the volitional nature of man and 
possessing, therefore, all the fresh possibilities of the mov- 
ing will. We are going to see agitated the problem 
whether our loyalty to a spiritual fellowship is a loyalty 
of the logical understanding or the freer loyalty of spirit- 
ual purpose and direction. We are, in a word, beholding 
a conflict between Christianity as scholasticism and 
Christianity as a union of men in the love of truth and 
the spirit of Jesus for the worship of God and the service 
of man. 

What, then, is this issue of Modernism, in closer defini- 
tion? What is Protestant and what is Catholic? Prot- 
estant has had its scholastic period,—a period when men 
were tested by intellectual definitions regarded as having 
a twofold support of revelation and reason. Protestant- 
ism had, however, begun to exist by virtue of something 
else,—by virtue of the free and sacred individual con- 
science secure in a felt personal relation of sonship to God, 
in a personal realization in the heart’s depths of the 
fatherhood of God, and therefore in freedom of con- 
science in regard to all traditional and rational explana- 
tions and definitions of this religious relationship. We all 
know very well what kind of man a Protestant man is 
or should be. He is a free, responsible, moral personality, 
freely concerting with other independent moral personal- 
ities for the expression of their common worship of God, 
even though they vary in intellectual conceptions, and 
for the enactment of the moral purposes which are corre- 
lated to the idea of the Heavenly Father. Essential to 
modern and developed Protestantism is this idea of the 
free co-operation of sacredly free moral personalities. 
The Catholic man is, on the other hand, one who feels 
himself the subject of an authoritative institution. His 
justification in the sight of God is a justification within a 
sacred and authoritative church. 

It is perfectly possible in certain conditions for these 
two types of men to work together as friends and part- 
ners for the common good. ‘The two attitudes, the two 
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convictions, can be the divergencies of brothers in one 
family—under certain conditions. The critical question 
is whether the authority to which the Catholic man 
submits himself is progressive and flexible, if it is an 
authority which can accept and assimilate the new de- 
velopments of our changing life, if it is an authority 
adaptable to modern life at any stage of modernity, or 
whether, on the other hand, it is the repressive and stag- 
nating authority of an inflexible and ancient stage of life. 
In former times Catholicism showed a great assimilative 
power, a great adaptability. It understood how to share 
in the life of humanity and to be the leader of its great 
movements of thought and conscience. It assimilated, 
for example, the great lay and anti-ecclesiastical move- 
ment of Franciscanism. It assimilated and appropriated 
the Aristotelian science which at first seemed a danger, and 
for which in its time the name of Modernism was coined. 
It assimilated the culture of the Renaissance. Beginning 
with the Council of Trent, with the definite repudiation 
of the reformative movements of the sixteenth century, 
it began to lose this power of adaptation and assimilation, 
and to set limits to further development. In the eigh- 
teenth century, it is true, the hand of authority being 
weak, there was some share for the Catholic in the cur- 
rents of eighteenth-century thought; but in the nineteenth 
century we see a steadily increasing reaction and in- 
flexibility of authority in the central administration of 
the Church. Romanism has meant in the nineteenth 
century an increasing submission of the government of the 
Church to the ideals of the Jesuit order. ‘This meant the 
victory of ultramontanism; 7.e., the strict papalist cur- 
rent in Catholicism, the suppression of anything like a 
national French Catholicism, a national German or 
Austrian Catholicism, the view that the pope is the un- 
limited and infallible guide of the Church, and that sub- 
mission to his authority is the condition of salvation. 
Such unlimited papal authority has unfortunately meant 
the restoration of a medizval attitude of faith in miracle 
and superstition, and it has meant a stubborn hostility to 
the advancing science and the advancing political freedom 
which make the civilization of our modern society. We 
have seen a surprising increase of convents without the 
old irresistible inner need of monastic life that inspired so 
many in the Middle Ages. We have seen the dogma 
proclaimed, in 1854, of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin,—an independent papal act, a triumph for the 
Jesuits. We have seen the encyclical and syllabus of 
Pius IX. in 1864, condemning all the leading ideas of 
modern civilization and establishing a strict line of de- 
marcation between Catholicism and the modern world. 
We have seen the thirteenth-century philosophy and theol- 
ogy of Thomas Aquinas made the standard for all thought 
and the final victory of the ultramontane party in the 
Vatican decree of 1870 of the infallibility of the pope. 

The syllabus of Pius IX. in 1864 had condemned the 
proposition that the pope can and should reconcile himself 
with progress, with liberalism, with recent civilization. 
The first episode in the Modernist development is the 
episode of Americanism. In 1844 a young man, named 
Isaac Hecker, was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church in New York. He had been a Methodist boy, 
had been under the influence of Orestes Brownson, had 
lived in the Brook Farm community. He had been in 
contact with the freest, most progressive ideals of American 
life. In 1858, after dismissal from the Redemptionist 
order for a breach of discipline, he founded the famous 
American order of the Paulist Fathers. His ideal was 
a Catholicism of popular American stamp, a social and 
democratic Catholicism, a Catholicism marked not by 
the passive spirit of the subjects of a monarchy, but by 
the active, virile virtue and personal initiative of the 
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free citizen of a republic. ‘The American Catholic must 
always submit in matters of faith to the infallible 
papal authority; but he must follow the spirit of his 
age and nation, must develop his will, must educate his 
personality. This was the beginning of the distinctive 
new spirit of Catholic Americans, like the distinguished 
prelates, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ireland, Spald- 
ing, Keane,—men who eagerly fostered the conception 
of a church sharing in the political, economic, and social 
ideals of our democratic land, a church not absorbed in 
formal ritual life, but at work in charity and social bet- 
terment, a leader in progress and civilization. 

The story of this new spirit in American Catholicism 
is better known in Europe than here. Europe saw it 
in its contrast to Old World Catholicism and was divided 
between admiration and suspicion. It is not necessary 
here to tell the whole story, though one would fain ac- 
knowledge the immense service rendered to our national 
civilization by these great Americans. It is enough to 
note that, when Americanism began to generate its own 
likeness in Europe, in Germany, and in France, it was 
condemned by Rome. Leo XIII., on Jan. 22, 1899, 
condemned as ‘‘Americanism’’ the view that dogmas 
offensive to the modern man might be ignored, that dis- 
cipline could change with the change of time, that the 
natural active virtues are better adapted to modern men 
than the supernatural and passive virtues, that religious 
vows are unsuited to our age. The Vatican condemned 
thereby the spirit of conciliation between the duties of 
Catholic piety and the duties of democratic citizenship. 
We look on with a regret the more keen because we have 
followed that movement in liberal Protestantism which 
tries to unite and to fuse our religion and our work in 
the economic social system. 

_ Simultaneously with this censure of progressive Ameri- 
canism the Vatican had resolved to censure and place 
on the Index several works of Herman Schell, professor 
of apologetics in Wiirzburg. ‘This prohibition was Dec. 
15, 1898. [he departures of Schell from the standard 
scholastic treatment of dogma do not concern us. He 
was a scholastic, using modern philosophy. His views had 
been known for ten years and had passed uncensured. 
The discipline of authority was chiefly provoked by his 
more popular utterances on ‘“‘Catholicism as a Principle 
of Progress”? (1897) and ‘‘The New Life and the Old 
Faith” (1898). The spirit of these is not the spirit of 
_ the Vatican. “The noblest form of spiritual activity,” 
said Schell, ‘‘is assent and decision from inner conviction 
and valuation of the matter itself. God’s omnipotence 
is the omnipotence of truth and goodness itself, not a 
power inwardly alien to truth and goodness. Therefore 
the sovereignty over the world to which the Church is 
called is that sovereignty which works with the power 
of God, the power of conviction and love, which pene- 
trates the interior realm of the spirit and then freely works 
therefrom,—the sovereignty of God and his word and by 
means of nothing but the convincing and winning power 
of his spirit.’’ Schell denounced as pagan the opinion 
that, when man is using his own spiritual energies, he 
ceases to be dependent on God, or that God forbids as 
sin the human progress which comes by the use of those 
spiritual energies. Divine Providence aims at the full 
human development, the complete use of endewments 
and powers latent in man. Schell preached faithful 
obedience to the head of Catholic unity, but denounced 
political ultramontanism as a disposition unable to com- 
prehend that Christ’s kingdom is not a worldly rule. He 
argued for freedom of investigation without denuncia- 
tions and censorship, for the university education . of 
priests, for an end of the intolerance of the Jesuit order 
in science and pastoral work, for a worship centred on 
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God and not on Mary, saints, pictures, relics, rosary, 
ceremonies, for Catholic participation in philanthropic 
social work. Schell expressly appealed in support of 
these utterances to Archbishop Ireland and to Father 
Hecker. 

Schell was persuaded to submit to the Index decree as 
an act of loyalty without recanting his real thought. 
Denunciations and dangers pursued him to his death in 
1906, and the efforts of a committee of twenty-five pro- 
fessors of theology and two bishops to raise a monument 
to his memory were made compromising to themselves 
by the papal declaration of June, 1907, that Schell’s 
teaching had been heretical. The dead hand of the past 
had checked the German effert to live in the present 
with new life. Americanism had not been an activity 
in philosophy or in historical study, but it had afforded 
the inspiring’ spectacle of Catholic prelates joyously 
sharing the life of a progressive modern society. ‘That 
spectacle had its effect in France. The last decade of 
the nineteenth century was marked by a brave effort of 
thoughtful Frenchmen to domesticate their practical 
modernity within the sacred shelter of the Catholic faith. 
For this two things were needed,—a religious philosophy, 
modern, not medieval, and historical views that would 
set church dogma and church institutions within the 
system of evolution in which all history is now seen. 

As for the new religious philosophy, we can comprehend 
its nature and its influence by the analogue of it in our 
Protestant history, by the analogy of Coleridge in Eng- 
land, of Emerson and Parker in our own land. ‘These 
spiritual ancestors of ours encountered a Christianity of 
intellectual doctrine supposed to be supernaturally 
communicated from without to man. They agreed— 
as Channing expressed it—that the starting point in 
religion is our own soul, that doctrines are the expressions 
of the spiritual nature of man as an ethical will, and that 
these expressions are not to be handled as mere scientific 
propositions, making a completed logical system, but as 
the expressions of our spiritual will running off into the 
mystery of the infinity which the will in us is seeking to 
appropriate and employ. ‘This is kindred to the philos- 
ophy of action or the philosophy of immanence, advanced 
by Maurice Blondel and Father Laberthonniére and 
echoed in England by the deeply revered and lamented 
Father Tyrrell. What is it, they ask, that the soul of 
man wills? What is it that man means to will and what 
is it that he does? The very question shows man strug- 
gling with his insufficiency, clamoring for a power beyond 
himself, dependent on a divine life. How, then, are you 
related to God? Your action tells you. Not your 
logical theorizing and logical demonstration give you 
that truth, but the appropriation of it in your life and 
conscience. That is what we mean by personal convic- 
tion, and these personal convictions of yours and mine 
become general doctrine only as they are rounded out 
into a completed picture of human action. Your religious 
certitude is won not by logical demonstration, but by the 
effort of your whole being as a spiritual will. ‘The truth 
is not to be imposed from without. It is truth for you 
because you personally affirm it in your life; that is, a 
doctrine of immanence. Live in the absolute, and the 
absolute is disclosed to you in personal possession. 

It is clear that this new apologetic restores to the 
Catholic the suppressed right of personality. This 
volitional view was speedily applied to the dogmas of 
the Church, to make them tenable by the man of modern 
thought. Here was an emancipation from the difficulties 
attending dogma as purely intellectual formulas. Dogma, 
said LeRoy, has always a negative sense. ‘To say, for 
example, that God is personal means above all that God is 
not impersonal. ‘Theoretically it is a negative judgment. 
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Its positive truth is practical. It is a rule for the practical 
conduct of life. It tells you how to deal practically with 
the divine life besetting you. Deal with God as with a 
human person. ‘Jesus is risen,” that is a rule for your 
practice: behold him as he was when he was living among 
the living. Such an apologetic would save the truth of 
dogma, but see it as relative and practical truth and so 
rid of the problems that beset the old orthodox intellec- 
tualist statement. We can well imagine how it would 
enable alienated children of Catholicism to return to 
its practices unhampered by the old sense of contra- 
diction to logical reason. And, secured by this practical 
loyalty and faith, scholars could calmly and quickly 
engage in the work of historical criticism made inevitable 
by Protestant theological science, without fearing that 
historical science would destroy faith since faith moved 
in another sphere of apprehension. French Catholic 
scholarship has undertaken this work, and the name of 
Loisy indicates to us all with what brilliant and severe 
scientific method the work has been done. If the work 
of such men had been permitted, we should see the story 
of Jewish and Christian exhibited where it belongs,—in 
the framework of a general history of religious develop- 
ment. Catholic Frenchmen sought to win for themselves 
those positions which have been securely won for us liberal 
Protestants. ‘They have sought to conciliate a modern- 
ity like ours with the church that spoke of fixed unchanging 
truth and truth that holds the mind as intellectual neces- 
sity, whatever the rest of intellectual science has to say. 
They have not been permitted. Censure and excommuni- 
cation fell on them. Catholicism, says the Vatican, is 
what Catholicism was in the thirteenth century. You are 
not Christian. You must leave us, and the faithful may 
have no intercourse with you. These Modernists accept 
the persecutions, the decrees of the Index, the depositions 
from office, the severest penalty. They refuse to with- 
draw even when they are ejected. [hey seem to have a 
sublime faith that, after all, the authority of the Church 
will have to reform itself and become not the dead hand 
of the past, but the flexible and rational authority of the 
growing Catholic consciousness,—the secure judgment of a 
world of Christian men. ‘They illustrate their deference 
as individuals to that universal Catholic judgment, 
even when it is wrongly delivered. ‘They illustrate the 
idea of the Catholic man,—the man who is a child of the 
Church. They are making by their passive resistance 
the same sort of test of authority which Fox and his 
friends made of the repressive authority of Protestant 
England and New England. Fox triumphed. In the 
end will the Modernists triumph? America, Germany, 
France, England,—all these enter into the Modernist 
story. So, too, Italy. There, too, there have been 
censures and suppressions. 

We all know the humiliation visited on the good 
Bishop Bonomelli, on the novelist Fogazzaro, on the 
superb enterprise of those who brought Italy into the 
world of the most erudite and scientific theological 
scholarship in the pages of // Rinnovamento. We have all 
seen by the pungent declarations of priests in “The Pro- 
gramme of Modernism’’ that there is advanced and un- 
compromising modern thought close to the pope himself. 
Those who could be named have been silenced or driven 
out. And yet the young priests and seminarians, we are 
told, are more and more infected by modernity. Half 
the younger clergy, say Sabatier and Dr. Badé, are 
Modernists. Italy is indeed the great centre of Modern- 
ism to-day. There is a reason. There the intellectual 
reform is united with the moral passion for social reforms. 
There the central church authority has placed itself on 
the side of social wrong. There the majesterial power of 
the Church is seen in clearest and sharpest alienation from 
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the great transforming social process which to the Italian 
Modernist means the gospel of Jesus mixing itself with 
life. ‘There the Vatican has made the fatal blunder of 
condemning the Christian democracy of Don Romolo 
Murri, and exhibiting the fact that the war against 
Modernism is not merely a defence of old doctrine, but 
a condemnation of the socialized Christianity that is the 
need and the prophecy of the best spirits of our age. 
This revelation makes the whole thing clear. Neither 
you nor I may prophesy. Let us listen to the prophecy 
or the hope or the dream of a Catholic priest in Italy :— 

“Tn our social hopes with assurance we see reborn the 
better spirit of that evangel which is becoming the re- 
ligion of humanity, offering the beauty of its hope to the 
hungering eyes of the oppressed. Perhaps we shall see a 
new Church, in the better meaning of this much abused 
word, rising beside the old. Whether my enthusiasm 
is giving me illusions I do not know, but I seem already 
to see a priesthood called to another mission than that 
humiliating one to which it is reduced to-day, with, for 
example, its cold ministry of the stereotyped word. Iam 
dreaming of a priesthood that shall come to men with the 
mission of the Master and of comfort. I am dreaming of 
rites which shall symbolize to the eyes of a sane and 
virile society, the beauty of life, and the light of progress 
unobstructible.”” (Quoted by Badé, Harvard Theological 
Review, April, 1911, p. 160.) 


Prayer. 


For all thy gifts, dear Father, we thank thee,—best 
of all that thou art with us, that every day it is permitted 
us to come into communion with thee, and thou wilt 
tell us what to do and how we can walk with thee and 
enter into thy service, which is perfect freedom. How 
shall we thank thee for all thy countless gifts,—for the 
glory of the day, the sleep of the night, the companion- 
ship of fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, husbands 
and wives, the little children that make up our home! 
How shall we thank thee except to say that thy mercy 
endureth forever; that, as we look forward to the summer 
and back upon the winter, thou art the life of all upon 
the earth and on the sea! How shall we praise thee ex- 
cept by entering into thy work, opening eyes that are 
blind and ears that are deaf,—hbest of all always to carry 
these good tidings of our Father’s present love to every- 
body on earth, that we may go into all the world, pro- 
claiming these glad tidings to every creature! So shall 
we draw ever nearer and nearer to thee. Every year 
may the nations know thee as they never did before: 
may thy children find out that they are thy children and 
thou art their Father. May we enter that service which 
is perfect freedom even as our Lord and Master asked 
us to go out into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature. For thy church everywhere prais- 
ing thee as the world goes round, we pray, in what- 


-ever language, whatever form,—that is nothing: they 


shall find, they who seek thee with all their hearts. 
Teach us to live by thy laws: thou art willing to re- 
peat them every day and every hour, and show us how 
we can live by them. ‘Teach this nation and all nations 
to live as Christ Jesus with thee, that we may all live 
with thee and thy kingdom come and thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Go with us every day and 
everywhere, that the sword may everywhere be sheathed 
and men need study war no more. May all rulers and 
priests know that they are thy servants, the servants of 
the living God, that each may help each other and by 
each other be helped, and may all by all be blessed, 
Amen.—Edward Everett Hale. 
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Closing the Doors. 


I have closed the door on Doubt: 
I will go by what light I can find, 
And hold up my hands, and reach them out 
To the glimmer of God in the dark, and call; 
“‘T am Thine, though I grope and stumble and fall. 
I serve; and thy service is kind.” 


I have closed the door on Fear. 

He has lived with me far too long. 
If he were to break forth and reappear, 

I should lift my eyes and look at the sky, 
And sing aloud, and run lightly by; 

He will never follow a song. 


I have closed the door on Gloom. 
His house has too narrow a view. 
I must seek for my soul a wider room, 
With windows to open and let in the sun, 
And radiant lamps when the day is done, 
And the breeze of the world blowing through. 
—Irene P. McKeehan, in the Century. 


The Call for Volunteers. 


In spite of sarcastic intimations to the 
contrary from editorial critics, and even 
from college teachers, it may be assumed 
that the great majority of young men and 
women who were dismissed from the colleges 
last month with their baccalaureate degrees 
are taking with them an appreciation of the 
intellectual life and some capacity for estimat- 
ing spiritual values. One university presi- 
dent refers to the contemporaneous college 
student, even in his senior year, as a hope- 
less Philistine, and another, more indulgently, 
as at best a callow youth; but neither char- 
acterization is to be taken as anything more 
than an expression of momentary irritation 
or of philosophical resignation at the limita- 
tions of human nature in general. 

We hold that the college graduate who is 
about to go to work or to enter a professional 
school is at the golden moment of his whole 
career. He is entering upon the inheritance 
of the ages. He is conscious of the treasures 
which the generations have accumulated 
for his benefit, and knows with what as- 
siduous care the race has guarded its treas- 
ures that they may come to him unimpaired. 
As yet he has neither squandered his re- 
sources nor attained that familiarity with 
them which, even in a good husbandman, may 
diminish the zest of ownership, if it does 
not actually breed contempt. He is no 
Philistine,—this eager youth who is about 
to jump into a business or professional career. 
He is not as callow as he looks. If he ceases 
in a few years to use the farther reaches of 
his intellect or to listen to the small voice 
of conscience, it will be mainly because of 
the untoward influences which his elder 
partners and employers bring to bear upon 
him, because of the bad traditions which 
have encrusted his calling. 

These first years are critical years. It 
will be fortunate for the college man entering 
upon his life-work if at the very outset, as 
an antidote to the subtle dangers of modern 
commercial and professional life, he adopts 
a programme which makes specific demand 
upon the altruistic, the social side of his 
nature. To this end it is essential that he 
should get some clear vision which he can 
accept as that of an ideal community, a 
conception of a state of affairs in which the 
hopes which his young manhood inspires 
have been realized, the obstacles which he 


but half recognizes—and that impatiently— 
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have been overcome, his dreams come true, 
the minor but still symbolic triumphs of 
which he has already had experience exalted 
to the nth degree. 

The closing chapters of the Book of Reve- 
lation picture to us two familiar types of 
ideal commonwealths,—one a relative and 
temporary Utopia, the other a glorified and 
eternal city, a new heaven and a new earth. 
In the one the forces of evil are bound for 
a thousand years, shut up and sealed, but 
living still and latent in their bottomless pit. 
A few extraordinary saints and martyrs live 
and reign with their sovereign, and they are 
blessed and holy; but the rest of the dead 
live not again in this millennium, and it leads 
at last to a judgment and a second death. 

The more exalted vision is of a new Jerusa- 
lem where all tears are to be wiped away, 
where there shall be no death and no curse, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither any more 
pain, where there is to be no temple and no 
night and no need of the sun, and there 
shall in no wise enter into it anything that 
defileth. In this beautiful city there is to 
flow forever the pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, of which whosoever will may 
partake freely; and there also is to stand 
forever the tree of life, as it stood in the 
brief hour of temptation in the midst of 
Eden, but yielding now its fruit every month 
and bearing leaves for the healing of the 
nations. 

Such visions as these, which have been a 
force for right living and communal service 
through the centuries, are an integral part of 
our intellectual and spiritual inheritance. 
Are not we too fighting death and the several 
curses which bring tears and sorrow? Are 
we not determined to overcome pain and 
the forces of darkness? Are not we also 
seeking for such a full religious life, with such 
immanent presence of the divine, that in 
it no temple will be conceivable; for a social 
life into which there shall enter nothing that 
defileth; for an abundant vitality flowing 
through all our lives like a river from an 
unquenchable source, or, in the figure even 
more consonant with our conception of the 
organic growth of society, springing up like 
an immortal tree, with its roots in the soil 
of all our social heritage, its branches mem- 
bers one of another, yielding abundant and 
never-failing fruit, even its foliage no longer 
whipped and torn by the blasts of war and 
of international hatreds, but healing the 
nations in its benignant shade? 

Oriental imagery may not especially appeal 
to the young men of our generation. Their 
training and ideals suggest rather the use of 
blunt and literal expressions; but none the 
less the idealism is there and the capacity for 
service. When the modern leader, in his 
economic phrases, with due deference to 
human laws and constitutions, acknowledg- 
ing the facts of heredity and of environmental 
pressure, nevertheless formulates the un- 
spoken impulses of the young men, their 
ringing response is as sure and as significant 
as if it were natural for them to exclaim, 
“How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings!” 
Now the speaker’s eyes or his voice would be 
more apt to be mentioned than his feet, 
even though he were recognized as primarily 
the bearer of a message. The message, 
however, is now as always the main thing. 
Those who have it heavily upon their hearts 
and who can put it into intelligible form may 
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be sure that our generation will hear it 
gladly. 

The ultimate social message is a call to 
volunteer service. "The points of attack are 
many: the rehabilitation of broken families, 
the protection of threatened young girls, 
the guidance of young boys whose habits 
are forming, the prevention of such exploita- 
tion as that of the loan sharks, the abolition 
of the local jail, the socializing of police 
systems and of educational systems, the 
stamping out of infectious disease, the social 
control of abnormal heredity, the mainte- 
nance of reasonable standards of living,— 
and other tasks, some of which are easier 
than these. In all of them it is easy to go 
astray from lack of preparation, and in all 
of them there is full exercise for those powers 
of the soul which the college has called into 
conscious existence.—The Survey. 
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Literature. 


THE Housk oF Love. By LIwcien V. Rule. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$1.—Every one knows, or ought to know, 
that the sonnet form is about the very hardest 
form in poetry to fashion successfully. It 
requires something little short of perfection, 
or it is failure. Here good, respectable verse 
is not enough. Every line must be shaped 
like the pieces of a cameo, with no rough 
edges. In such less elaborate verses as ‘‘ The 
Hills of Home,’’ where there is a natural 
love of country sights and sounds, expressed 
in pleasing words Mr. Rule gives a sug- 
gestion that perhaps his real bent is not 
towards the more stately measures of the 
sonnet, but for something more simple and 
nearer the common heart. However, there 
is real poetry—‘‘emotion remembered in 
tranquillity” —in the sonnets, as where, in 
“Wer Photograph,” he says, “In God’s 
great-out-of-doors she walks with me’’; or 
in ‘‘Forgiving Love’? he compares himself 
to one who sits 

“beside a murmuring stream 

Until its mellow music makes him seem 

Oblivious of life’s sorrows.” 


Too often, however, the lines are not memora- 
ble; and many of these sonnets, though grave 
and dignified in feeling, ‘‘are not,’’ as Goethe 
said of some of-Wordsworth’s poetry, “in- 
evitable enough.”’ 


MARRIAGE TOTEMISM AND RELIGION. By 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury. Longmans, 
Green & Co.—It is difficult for an America 
to make a close connection in thought between 
the works of Sir John Lubbock, published 
forty years ago, and ‘‘the answer to critics” 
by Lord Avebury just printed, and realize 
that both are by one and the same author. 
Lubbock, in his early works, put forth a 
theory of communal marriage as preliminary 
to the establishment of the modern forms 
out of which the family has come to be what 
it is. His conclusions, drawn from a com- 
prehensive study of primitive conditions, 
were sharply assailed by many critics, among 
them M’Lennan, Letourneau, Starcke, and 
Andrew Lang. Lord Avebury now goes over 
the evidence adduced in his earlier works, 
with a brief review of the fresh discoveries 
made by explorers and anthropologists, and 
concludes with this statement: ‘‘I submit, 
then, that, if some of the suggestions I threw 
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out and the opinions expressed in my early 
works have been criticised by great authori- 
ties, I am able to show that they are sup- 
ported by others; and what is, of course, of 
even more importance, that they are in ac- 
cordance with the facts.” 
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A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER IN THE LONDON 
Courts. By Thomas Leaming. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2 net.—It is a fashion 
just now to criticise American jurisprudence 
and our methods of administering the laws, 
and to praise, in comparison, the English 
courts, and especially the swift administration 
of justice. But a careful review of both sys- 
tems by one who, like the author, is versed 
in American methods, and has by frequent 
visits to England and study of the English 
point of view and practices become familiar 
with them, shows that there are many points 
of similarity, and that in some respects the 
English method is more admirable, and in 
others that the American is an improvement. 
The author began by delivering an address 
before a Bar Association, in which he de- 
scribed what he saw during a holiday in 
England. The interest excited by his ad- 
dress led him to spend several holiday seasons 
in a similar manner. He was cordially re- 
ceived by English judges, barristers, and so- 
licitors, who gave him opportunities to see 
things from the inside. The result is a work 
valuable and interesting not only to lawyers, 
but to all intelligent readers who are inter- 
ested in the administration of the law. 


THE OLrp Dance Master. By William 
Romaine Paterson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25 net.—It is a pleasure to read 
a novel that is clean, sprightly, and original. 
The Old Dance Master is a sort of glorified 
Pickwick. He is a man of high character, 
much learning, and high rank who has been 
bewildered by the whirligig of fortune and 
is forced to earn his living as a dance master. 
Into his little world come a half crazy phi- 
lanthropist with his high-bred son and the 
beautiful natural daughter of an English 
nobleman, who create for the poor old dance 
master a world of excitement and adventure 
in which he is driven well-nigh to distraction. 
But his native wit saves him and the situa- 
tion. The publishers make too much of a 
possible likeness to the work of Dickens. 
The characters are wholly original and drawn 
with an exaggeration which is not a bit 
like that of the famous novelist and with a 
skill in shaping a plot which excels anything 
that he ever showed. 


THE Cross of Honour. By Mary Open- 
shaw. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.20 net.—The sub-title of this book is ‘‘’ The 
Love Story of Napoleon,’’ which implies that 
he had but one experience that could be so 
described. It may be that the famous affair 
with the Countess Walewska of Poland was 
the supreme passion of his strange career. 
In her case it was an instance of self-sacrifice 
for the good which she hoped would come to 
her unhappy country through her influence 
over the conqueror of Europe. The meaning 
of the title is not disclosed until the end of the 
story is reached. Before the crisis in the 
fortunes of the unhappy countess, many 
characters are brought in to play their part in 
the gieat drama, among them a miserable 
youth who is produced and trained to appear 
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as a claimant to the throne of France. The 
tragical story is well told, and, with no un- 
seemly details, presents a vivid picture of the 
life and times in the lands where Napoleon 
played the tyrant’s part. 


THe GREAT TEXTS OF THE BIBLE. ACTS 
AND Romans I—VIII.; and THe GREAT TEXTS 
OF THE BIBLE. GENESIS TO NUMBERS. 
Edited by James Hastings, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3 net 
each.— Dr. Hastings stands pre-eminent 
among Biblical expositors and encyclopedia 
makers. The plan on which these generous 
volumes are made is to take a text which 
seems to be the pre-eminent expression of the 
faith and religious philosophy of a Biblical 
writer, and not only expound its meaning in 
plain terms, but add a wealth of illustration 
from literature, prose and poetry, which 
may embellish and enforce for practical 
application the sentiment of the text. For 
any young orthodox minister who is forced 
to depend upon this kind of assistance for the 
enrichment of his mind and the preparation 
of his sermons this work is probably better 
than anything of the kind heretofore pub- 
lished, and for the general reader it is full of 
stimulating thought and illustration. 


THE SUFFRAGETTE. By E. Sylvia Pank- 
hurst. New York: Sturgis & Walton. 
$1.50 net.—This history of the women’s 
militant suffrage movement has the merit of 
being written by one who has undoubted 
right to speak of the steps by which the 
movement has grown and the motives and 
ideas which have animated its promotors. 
For variety and vivacity of movement it has 
shown itself exceptional among reforms. 
It is a remarkable and a most interesting 
story, which in common fairness should be 
at least examined from the point of view of 
the participants in it. Miss Pankhurst 
writes with a cheery, good-natured earnest- 
ness, claiming that only a passionate love of 
freedom, a strong desire to do social service, 
and an intense sympathy with the unfortu- 
nate have brought the movement to its pres- 
ent status. 


Down OuR STREET. By J. E. Buckrose. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—This is a wholesome record of common 
life as it may be observed in many rural 
towns both in England and America. The 
people who appear in this veritable record 
are of all sorts and kinds, and their various 
experiences fit themselves into each other 
and shape the current history of the town. 
Mrs. Bean, one of the impossible creatures to 
be found in almost any typical community, is 
a good-hearted, awkward, fantastic creature, 
overflowing with good-will and bad taste in 
dressing. Because of her honesty and warm 
heart she plays the part of mediator and 
interpreter for her neighbors of all ages and 
finally wins the applause of everybody. 
Love, business, pleasure, and domestic 
economy play their part and furnish a back- 
ground for a very readable sketch of real life. 


To LovE AND To CHERISH. By Eliza 
Calvert Hall. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1 net.—The tragedy of the marriage 
in which the husband, developed by effort 
and opportunity, leaves behind the wife of 
his youth, absorbed by home-keeping duties, 
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is no new thing in fiction, but it has seldom 
been presented with the outcome given it 
by Mrs. Hall. The tragedy seems hardly 
less because it leaves the husband satisfied 
in renunciation and comforted, pitifully, 
with the thought that it will be all the same 
one hundred years from now. That the 
struggle between love and ambition should 
always be thus decided, Mrs. Hall does not, 
of course, say; and the story stands by 
itself as one answer to a problem that is 
not unusual, especially perhaps in the newer 
parts of the country. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish Selections from the Old 
Testament, which include characteristic pas- 
sages from both prose and poetry, chosen 
primarily for college and high-school use. 
They are put in historical and biographical 
sequence, and give a definite conception of 
the essential qualities of Old Testament 
thought. They form at least a distinct help 
to an appreciative knowledge of the literary 
significance of the English Bible, and the book 
is an indication of the increasing importance 
accorded to the study of Hebrew develop- 
ment. The opportunity offered to teachers 
is emphasized. We are glad of every aid 
to this basic knowledge, without which no 
one can hope to understand the best English 
literature, even of the present century. 
(30 cents.) 


Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
Through Dust to Light. By Robert Valantine Heckscher. 


$1 net. 
Devotional Poems for the Quiet Hour. By Eugene B. 
Read. $r net. 


The Uncaused Being and the Criterion of Truth. By 
E. Z. Derr, M.D. $1 net. 

ae of Good Cheer.” By Joseph S. Van Dyke, D.D, 

I net. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

Youth’s Noble Path. By F. J. Gould. 

Miracles in the New Testament. By Rev. J. M. Thomp- 
son. 
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Christ, the Understanding 
Friend 


By 
CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 


Suggestions are here offered as to the nature 
and function of Christ and the Church’s rela- 
tions to Christ, the most profitable as well as the 
most rational character attributable to Christ 
being that of an understanding friend. 

For two thousand years, almost, the Christian 
Church has been engaged in the effort to exactly 
define her relations towards Jesus Christ, and to 
describe, in a satisfactory manner, his nature. 
This has been an ever-present task, an unfailing 
intellectual resource, one to which the Church 
has turned whenever more pressing questions of 
the moment would permit, and one which she 
has always left as far from final solution as ever. 
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The Roses Fann the Garden. 


The roses from the garden fling 
Their fragrance on the air— 

They mind me of the way you bring 
Your sweetness everywhere! 


Within the heart of each they fold 
A drop of radiant dew, 
As in my heart of heart I hold 
The tender thought of you! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in “ Voices from Erin.” 


The Pearl of Happiness. 


BY ELEANOR WIDGER. 


Once upon a time, in a country far over 
the sea, there lived a king who had three 
sons. The oldest was tall and dark, stern 
when there was need, but always just and 
kind. Among his father’s people he was 
known as the Proud Prince. The youngest 
was slight and fair, with ever a sunny smile 
and a pleasant word for all. The people 
loved him, and called him the Happy Prince. 
The other son was short of stature and evil 
of aspect. No kind glances came from under 
those heavy eyebrows, and women grew 
white and clasped their babies close in their 
arms when tales were told of the deeds of 
the Black Prince. 

But the old king loved them all alike, 
for he was their father. When he lay dying, 
he called them to his side, and said :— 

“My sons, one jewel I hold, worth more 
than any kingdom. It is the Pearl of Happi- 
ness. Go ye forth into the world, each with 
only a horse and a sword as comrades, and 
at the end of a year return and tell your 
adventures to the people. He whom they 
judge most worthy shall own the priceless 
jewel.” 

The sons promised to obey his commands, 
and the good king passed out in peace. 

It was a festival day in the land. Banners 
fluttered from the castle turrets, chargers 
neighed in the courtyard, throngs of knights 
and ladies, squires and yeomen, crossed the 
drawbridge. The year was ended, and old 
and young, rich and poor, lowly beggar and 
high-born dame, were assembling to hear the 
tales of the three wanderers. At length 
all were gathered together, and the clarion 
note of a bugle announced that on a balcony 
in the great hall of the castle the Proud 
Prince was to take his place. 

Taller and nobler in bearing than ever he 
was, with the scars of battle on his cheeks, 
but clad in velvet and flashing jewels. 
Proudly he lifted his hand to silence the multi- 
tude, and proud was the tone of his voice 
as he began his story thus:— 

“Searce had I crossed the boundary of 
my father’s kingdom when an aged dame, 
toiling along the king’s highway in the noon- 
day sun, begged me to help her on her weary 
way. [lifted her to my saddle, and my good 
steed carried us twain for many a mile. 
But, when I turned to speak to her, lo! she 
was gone, and in her place was a shining 
fairy, who said to me:— 

““Thou hast done a kind deed, at the 
beginning of thy journey. Success shall 
attend thee throughout the year.’ 

“She vanished, and I went on my way to 
the palace of the king, to offer him my aid 
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in battle. And now the fairy’s prophecy was 
fulfilled, for triumph upon triumph was mine, 
and every wish of my heart was gratified. 
At length with the army of the king I won 
a glorious victory. ‘The people hailed me as 
their deliverer, and the king bestowed 
upon me half his kingdom, as well as the 
hand of his beautiful daughter.” 

Cheer upon cheer rent the air as the people 
shouted, ‘‘Long live the Proud Prince!” 
But soon they changed their cry, and shouted, 
“Let us hear the story of the Happy Prince!” 

Joy was in the face of the gay young Prince, 
and his lips and eyes smiled as he received the 
homage of the throng below him. Glad and 
triumphant were the ringing tones of his 
voice as he told of his good fortune. 

“In the land to the west of us there once 
lived a fierce dragon, which wrought great 
harm, destroying crops and _ killing the 
peasants by hundreds. Twenty cubits in 
length was that dragon, with eyes of fire, 
and a tail formed by the twisting bodies of 
hissing serpents. ‘The fairy Truth had told 
the king of the country that the monster 
could be slain only by one knight free from 
sin and evil purpose. The king had promised 
his daughter to him who should rid the land 
of its terrible foe. Many brave knights 
had laid down their lives in that fearful 
struggle when I came to try my fortune. 
I was confident of victory, for never had an 
evil thought been harbored in my heart. I 
went, I slew the dragon, and the princess 
was imine.”’ 

Wild were the cheers which greeted the 
story of the Happy Prince. Loud and long 
were the shouts of, “Long live the Happy 
Prince! The prize, the prize! Award the 
prize!”’ 

In the midst of the tumult the Prime 
Minister, whose white beard fell to the hem 
of his black robe, appeared before the excited 
throng. At the sight of his noble figure 
and upraised hand the crowd was silenced, and 
listened as he called in clear tones, ‘“‘In the 
name of Justice, hear the story of the Black 
Prince!”’ 

A moment of breathless expectation, a 
sudden stir like the stir of trees in the forest, 
when a wild wind swept through them, then 
silence, deep and intense. The door of the 
balcony had opened, and before them stood 
the Black Prince. But how changed! In 
place of a youth they saw a worn, emaciated 
man, with furrowed brow and hair streaked 
with gray. ‘The eyes, once fierce and cruel, 
were thoughtful and kind, and the face was 
that of a man who had suffered, but to whom 
peace had come at last. Slowly he spoke, 
and his voice had the solemn note of the 
curfew which rings when the sun is low. 

“My friends, for me this year has been a 
long and bitter struggle. On the day when 
I left my father’s castle, as I sat at noonday 
under the broad branches of a spreading 
tree, there appeared at my side the fairy 
Mercy, whom before I had never seen. 

““My son,’ she said, ‘thou seekest a great 
conquest. The greatest conquest thou canst 
make is that of thy evil temper. Take this 
tarnished ring. Each time thou controllest 
thy passion the ring will grow brighter. 
At the end of the year, if thou canst see thy 
face in the shining gold, thou wilt have 
conquered thy passions, and peace shall be 
thy reward.’ 

‘‘With these words she disappeared, leav- 
ing me to begin my weary task alone. 
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“Tt was not long e’er my first temptation 
assailed me. Under the ringing blows of 
an honest woodcutter, a huge tree tottered 
and fell, laying low my valiant steed and 
flinging me violently to the ground. As I 
rushed upon the innocent forester with drawn 
sword, I caught sight of the ring. My 
trembling arm dropped to my side: the first 
attack of my enemy was repulsed. 

“Another time, as night came on, I asked 
a hermit for shelter in his hut. He refused 
to admit me, thinking me a wild marauder. 
Only the sight of the ring, then beginning to 
glimmer faintly, kept me from a deed of 
violence that-night. 

“So, day after day I toiled. Sometimes 
I was fain to give up in despair, so dull was 
the ring, so uncontrollable were my cruel 
impulses. But still I tried. At length the 
ring began to grow brighter, and, the brighter 
it grew, the lighter became my task. And 
now, at last, I stand here with my warring 
passions forever vanquished, for, oh! my 
people, in the magic ring my face is mirrored. 

“Dear friends, I come back to you empty- 
handed. Neither riches nor glory are mine. 
I have won no fair princess, no land calls 
me king. But from the depths of my heart 
I give thanks that my evil temper lies dead 
within me.” 

Silence,—a silence like the silence which 
hangs over the spirit world; then the sound 
of a bell far, far in the distance; then a 
woman’s sob; and then a roar like that of 
the mighty ocean, as up sprang the people, 
shouting with one voice — 

“The Black Prince is dead! Long live 
the Good Prince! All hail to the victor! 
The Pearl is his! Long live the Good Prince!” 

Thus, amid the shouts of the people, the 
clanging of bells, and the blare of trumpets, 
the Good Prince received his reward. For 
he had conquered himself, his greatest enemy, 
and the Pearl of Happiness was his. 


The Island’s Wild Cat. 


It was here on one of these islands in the 
St. Lawrence that a family came one summer 
from New York to spend a few months, 
bringing along with them several dogs and 
pet cats. 

They left the island early in September, and, 
when the house was closed up, the place was 
entirely deserted. I passed the island late 
one afternoon, and decided to land for a few 
moments. 

The sides of the island were bluff and rocky, 
and I scrambled up with some difficulty. 
When I reached the summit, I heard the deep 
baying of my hound. I whistled, and in re- 
sponse to it he came tearing toward me from 
the thicket. 

But what a sight he presented! Riding on 
his back and tearing mercilessly at his neck 
and head was the strangest looking creature 
I ever saw. It was so gaunt that it looked 
more like a starved wolf than a cat. 

No wonder the hound was frightened. 
The half-starved cat was fighting fiercely, 
and actually enjoying the taste of fresh blood 
which its claws drew from the hound’s warm 
body. The creature had been a pet house 
cat the summer before; but its lonely, des- 
perate life on the island had made it fiercer 
and wilder than its primitive ancestors. 

I examined the island hastily, and found 
that the cat had taken possession of an old 
dog-kennel for its lonely home. There it 
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had gathered the few bones left behind and 
gnawed them half up. A few birds had ap- 
parently been caught and eaten, and the 
bones of a squirrel and several rats were also 
seattered around. The bark of the trees 
was nibbled, as if the poor thing had in des- 
peration tried to satisfy its hunger with green 
things. 

It had broken through the shutters of one 
window and entered the closed house, but 
there was nothing to eat in there. An old fur 
blanket that had been left behind was chewed 
half wp, and an old shoe was also nibbled and 
chewed. ‘The marks of the cat’s teeth were 
on nearly everything which promised a mite 
of nutriment. 

The cat’s tracks were found in the snow 
and on the ice to the very edge of the frozen 
surface. It had contemplated escaping on 
the ice, but the channel was too swift and 
deep for it. 

I tried to make friends with the creature, 
calling it by pet names and trying to coax it 
toward me. Wherever I went the baleful 
eyes watched me, but always at a safe dis- 
tance. 

I had only a single biscuit with me, but I 
threw this to the starving animal. It would 
not approach near enough to touch it; but, 
when I moved away, it leaped for the biscuit 
and swallowed it at one gulp. 

The next day I returned to the island with 
an ample supply ef fresh milk, bread, and 
meat. ‘These I spread out on the snow and 
called ‘‘Kitty! kitty!” in my most alluring 
voice. But the cat wouldn’t come a step 
nearer. It backed away and disappeared in 
the thicket. I hunted around for it, but 
couldn’t find it anywhere on the island. I 
was disappointed and finally returned to 
my boat. 

Imagine my surprise, when I reached the 
place where I had landed, to see the cat 
perched in the stern of the canoe. It glared 
at me, and, when I attempted to step in the 
craft, it spit and hissed in a threatening 
manner. It had taken possession of the 
boat and had no intention of leaving it. 

Again I tried to make friends with it, 
throwing bits of meat toward it; but these 
it ignored, still facing me and hissing. Fi- 
nally I tipped the canoe suddenly and nearly 
dropped the creature in the icy water. It 
touched the water with its tail, and then 
with a snarl and hiss leaped toward me. I 
ducked just in time. It went over my head, 
but before it landed on the rocks it gave me 
such a dig with one of its claws that the blood 
spurted out in a tiny stream. 

Such a reception wasn’t encouraging, and 
I felt a little squeamish about returning the 
next day. But I did, and took more food. 
This time I placed the food on the rocks and 
pushed off. At a safe distance I could see 
the cat come out of the underbrush and crawl 
up to the food. What a ravenous appetite 
it had! It bolted the pieces of meat and 
bread and lapped up the milk with marvel- 
lous rapidity. It licked its chops and smelled 
around for more. Its appetite seemed in- 
satiable. 

For three days I made regular trips to the 
island to feed pussy. By the third day the 
cat was tame enough to eat the food in my 
presence, although I had to stay at a safe 
distance. Then gradually by degrees it 
permitted me to approach closer. A sudden 
spit and hiss always informed how far I 
could come. 
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A cold wave came up one night and froze | 


the river so quickly that the channel was 
closed. When I finally dared to venture out 
on the ice, I made straight for pussy’s island. 

When I reached it I heard dismal howling 
and barking. I hurried up the rocks, and 
found the cat treed, with four dogs howling 
anxiously at the foot of the tree. 

I had to use a good deal of violent persua- 
sion to drive the dogs away. ‘They were 
loath to leave the island with pussy on it. 

I tried to coax the cat down from the tree 
with food, but only succeeded after two hours 
of patient endeavor. ‘Then I was surprised, 
and not a little frightened, when it suddenly 
dropped down on my shoulders. I expected 
to feel its claws in my head and neck, but in- 
stead it snatched the meat from my hand 
and swallowed it. I fed it all I had. I was 
wondering what next to do with the cat on 
my shoulder, when a gentle purring noise 
startled me. It was soft and low at first, 
and then louder and more rhythmic. I felt 
the furry head pressed against my cheek in 
a rub that made me happier than if I had 
found a small fortune. 

I had won the cat’s trust and affection, 
and she was now showing it unmistakably. 
I put up a hand and rubbed the purring 
head. It licked the hand and then permitted 
me to hold it on my shoulder as I walked 
away. 

Pussy and I scrambled down the rocks to 
the ice. I must have talked and crooned 
to pussy all the way home, for I was fearful 
all the time it would get frightened and leave 
me. When I got it home, I made a comfor- 
table bed for it in the kitchen, and there it 
sleeps every night. I don’t think I’d part 
with that cat for any amount of money, and 
I know pussy is satisfied with me. 

It’s a pretty, sleek, fat cat to-day, and the 
most affectionate pet you ever saw; but, when 
I think of my first sight of it on that deserted 
island, I feel very much like saying some hard 
things about the people who left it on the 
island without any thought of what might 
happen to it.—George Ethelbert Walsh, in 
the Epworth Herald. 


“T Don’t Care.” 


“T shall go this way,’’ 
colt who was out on the moor. 
down the road. 

‘"No, no,’”’ said a horse who was close by. 
“You must stop on the moor.”’ 

“Why? Why must I stop?” 
colt. 

“T cannot tell,’’ said the horse. ‘‘I have 
been told by an old horse to stay, and so 
I shall.” 

“T don’t care,” said the colt; and off he 
went. 

By and by he met an old mare at an inn 
door. ‘“‘What are you here for?’’ asked 
she. 

“T have come out for a bit of fun, 
the colt. 

“But you should not,’ said the mare. 
“You are not fit to go out in the world. You 
have no shoes on.” 

“T don’t care,” said the colt; and he kicked 
his heels up to show that he did not mind 
what the old mare said. But the mare was 
a mare of few words, and she said no more. 

Then he went on down the road. He met 
a mule with a pack on his back. The mule 
shook his head at the colt. 


said a young black 
And he looked 


asked the 


” 


said 
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“You shouldn’t be here,” he said. 
town is close by.”’ 

“JT don’t care,” said the colt; and he tore 
on. 

Right on through the town he went. He. 
had not been in a town in all his life, and the 
noise and the sight of all the men made him 
feel quite mad. He tore here and he tore 
there, while men and boys ran to catch 
him and threw stones, and cried out at him, 
all up and down the streets. 

At last, in a great sheet of glass, he saw 
what he thought was a young colt, and he 
ran up to ask it what he should do, and how 
he could get back to the moor. Of course 
it was not a colt, but his own self, that he 
saw in the glass. 

The glass cut him when he dashed at it, 
and he fell down. And then he was caught. 

“Why, that is my young colt off the moor,” 
said a man who just came up. ‘‘These are 
his tricks, are they? He must have a great 
clog of wood tied to his feet, then.’’ 

So he was led back, with his head cut and 
his feet sore; and he had to stump back from 
spot to spot with a clog tied to his feet. He 
did not say, ‘‘I don’t care” then.—The Nur- 
sery. 


“The 


Downy, the Clever Cat. 


Such a clever cat as our Downy is, you 
never saw. He can do almost everything 
but read; and once I tried to teach him to 
read, but all that he did was to growl at the 
picture of a dog. Downy can unlatch a 
door, and knock at the window, when he 
wants to come into the parlor. 

He used to be kept in a shop where a great 
variety of glass and china ware was dis- 
played; and it was funny to see him lift his 
legs, and make his way over a counter 
crowded with delicate articles in glass and 
porcelain,—vases, witie-glasses, cups, and 
goblets, all of the rarest and most costly 
kind. 

Never would Downy break a thing. The 
care and quickness with which he would step 
was quite wonderful. It often seemed as if 
he could not avoid knocking down a rich 
vase or tumbler; but he did not, and, even 
when startled, he would manage to get away 
without doing any damage. 

The crockery store was burnt down; and 
then Downy came into our possession, and 
we are proud of him. 

Downy is a sensible cat; and the dogs 
are all afraid of him, because he stands his 
ground and does not run. Strange dogs 
will stop short, and sneak off, when they find 
he is not afraid of them. But he and our 
dog Milo are good friends. It is a queer 
sight to see them on a winter day, curled up 
asleep on the same rug, and keeping cach 
other warm.—Annie Martin. 


A little boy was fishing, and, drawing in 
his line, found that the bait had been taken 
off without result, whereupon he burst into 
tears, and said, ‘‘It’s cheating!’”—Pzttsburg 
Dispatch. 


One day Lita fell down the step. She had 
her doll in her arm, and, like a true little 
mother, held it up, as she fell, out of harm’s 
way. As she got up. sobbing, she exclaimed: 
““Wh-wh-what’s the matter, dolly? You 
needn’t cry. It’s me that’s hurt!’—Litile 
Folks. 
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The Case of Pastor Jatho. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


A year and more ago we told in these 
columns of the New German IJrrlehrgesetz, or 
Heresy Legislation, and the tribunal of theo- 
logical professors and divines which it created 
for the purpose of trying pastors of the State 
Church of Prussia accused of ignoring or 
denying the validity of the accepted doctrinal 
standards of the Church. Aside from the 
urgent prompting of the hotspurs of ortho- 
doxy, ever keen on the scent of unbelief, 
this action was taken to relieve the Church 
authorities from the embarrassment and 
unpopularity caused by the increasing heresy 
trials in Prussia. Hereafter all offenders 
against the dogmatic integrity of the Landes- 
kirche are to be summoned to appear before 
this tribunal, which must decide by a two- 
thirds majority as to the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. This decision is to be final. 
The condemned pastor is, however, in every 
case to be treated with leniency. Suspended 
from all active duty, he is to enjoy a pension 
of one-half the amount of his ministerial 
salary at the time of his sentence, and on his 
death his widow and minor children are to 
receive the usual pensions accorded the family 
of the Prussian State clergy. If, therefore, 
it is a short method of dealing with heretics, 
the new law is, on the other hand, open to 
the objection that it is heresy made easy. 

Many voices were uplifted against the new 
legislation, which the theological status of 
the members composing the ecclesiastical 
court did not tend to silence. Almost with- 
out exception they are orthodox churchmen, 
although Prof. A. Harnack is one of the 
auxiliary or substitute members. With some 
curiosity the selection of the first victim was 
awaited. It proved to be Rev. Carl Jatho, 
senior pastor of a Protestant church in that 
Roman Catholic stronghold, Cologne on the 
Rhine, and one of the nost gifted preachers 
and beloved pastors in Germany. An out- 
line of his career will be in order. He was 
born Sept. 25, 1851, and for some time, after 
completing his theological studies, had been 
the minister of evangelical churches in 
Bucharest, Roumania, and at Boppard on 
the Rhine. In 1891 he was called to the pul- 
pit in Cologne, where for twenty years he 
has labored with signal success, an admired 
sermonizer, a deeply beloved pastor, and a 
leader in every good undertaking. Orthodox 
in his theology, and known to be such when 
the call was extended to him, Jatho, as the 
result of his studies and personal develop- 
ment, became a pronounced liberal, holding 
and fearlessly proclaiming opinions which in 
this country would be classed as Unitarian- 
ism of an advanced type. For a long time 
he has been an object of suspicion and dis- 
like to orthodox churchmen; but his un- 
usual abilities, remarkable success as a pastor, 
his personal lovableness and dignified and 
worthy bearing as a prophet of God pre- 
vented any steps being taken against him 
by the church authorities. In a time when 
general complaint is made of the unchurchli- 
ness of the people it is impressive to see 
Jatho’s services attended by an auditory of 
two thousand persons, crowding the very 
steps of the chancel with eager listeners, and 
these largely composed of men, including 
many of the most cultivated of the com- 
munity. 
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At length an anonymous complaint, made 
by a casual hearer, not a member of Jatho’s 
congregation, was deemed sufficient proof 
on which to proceed against the daring 
heretic. The local Rhenish consistory at 
Coblenz brought the case to the attention 
of the Supreme Church Council at Berlin, 
which, on January 11 of this year, summoned 
the accused minister to answer to the Spruch- 
kollegium, or Court of Sentence, on six charges 
brought against him of heresy. First, that 
he held a pantheistic conception of the Deity, 
for which accusation there was unquestion- 
ably some ground, although a deeper under- 
standing of Jatho’s positions would prob- 
ably disclose that what he meant by such 
phrases as those cited from his writings was 
probably the now familiar and widely ac- 
cepted tenet of the immanence of God. 
Secondly, he was accused of holding that all 
religions have an equal justification. Chris- 
tianity being simply that form of faith 
“which has up to the present, on the whole, 
surpassed the other historical religions in 
religious, moral, and civilizing vitality.” 
Third and fourth, Jatho denies the total 
depravity of human nature, and declares 
that man, as the offspring of God, is of him- 
self capable of development, perfection, and 
holiness. Fifth, Jatho denies the Deity of 
Christ, believes in his pure humanity, and 
that he was ‘“‘the hero of ideas which were 
not exhausted in his person,”’ but capable of 
further development. Sixth, Pastor Jatho 
has been able to come to a clear and definite 
conclusion concerning the future life of the 
soul. Another charge not included in the 
foregoing is that Pastor Jatho, with other 
liberal ministers in the German churches, 
does not require of his confirmation classes 
the acceptance of the so-called ‘Apostles’ 
Creed,’ but has substituted articles of his 
own breathing the spirit of modern and ra- 
tional Christianity. 

Such were the leading charges brought 
against the heretical preacher of Cologne. 
They created an agitation in religious circles 
in Germany, especially among liberal and 
progressive churchmen and theological pro- 
fessors, the like of which has not been known 
in that country for half a century. At an 
assembly of over four thousand persons in 
Cologne a strong protest was made against 
the whole proceeding. The orthodox party 
in Cologne could not muster one-fourth of 
this number at their opposition meeting. 
Jatho’s own great congregation stood by him 
almost unanimously. In Berlin another 
huge meeting was held, and addressed by 
Rev. Mr. Radecke, an associate minister 
of Jatho’s at Cologne, by several Berlin pas- 
tors, including our friends and fellow-workers 
Revs. Max and Alfred Fischer and Hon. 
Carl Schrader. Other meetings in protest 
were held in Kiel, under the chairmanship 
of Prof. Baumgarten, in Hessia, Hannover, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Wiirtemberg. Those 
powerful associations, the German Protes- 
tanten Verein, the Friends of Protestant 
Freedom, the Friends of the Christian World, 
came out in opposition to the new tribunal 
itself and its action in the case of Pastor 
Jatho. A petition of nineteen hundred 
names from the Rhine Valley, and as many 
more from other German provinces, was for- 
warded to the thirteen members of the 
court, among whom are such well-known 
representatives of official Protestantism as 
the court preachers Dryander, Koch, and 
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Voigts, Profs. Seeberg, Loofs, 
and Hansleitner of Greifswald. 

A notable incident was the protest made 
against the constitution of the tribunal itself, 
signed by four hundred eminent persons, 
among them seventy-three university profes- 
sors, such as Dr. Lamprecht, rector of the 
University of Leipzig, Prof. Julius Well- 
hausen, Profs. W. Wundt and R. Holtzmann, 
D. Naumann, Windelband, Sohn, Rade, 
Weinel, Natorp, Troeltsch, Prince Ernest 
of Saxe-Meiningen, Count Von Hoensbruch, 
and others. 

The venerable and orthodox Prof. W. 
Herrman of-Marburg, while dissenting from 
Jatho’s theological position in general, spoke 
noble words in behalf of pulpit freedom and 
congregational independence. One hundred 
and forty-five pastors of Old Prussia informed 
the Supreme Church Council in Berlin that 
they also do not require the Apostles’ Creed 
of their candidates for confirmation, either 
in the litany or in previous instructions, and 
have invited the Council to proceed against 
them. In this connection the present writer 
may state that he has seen a letter written 
by Prof. Harnack to one of these pastors, 
in which the great church historian expresses 
his sympathy with him in this course and 
promises to sustain him in it. As every 
scholar now is aware, this creed is by no 
means apostolic or even a primitive state- 
ment of the Early Church. Prof. Harnack, 
however, upholds the legitimacy, and even 
the advisability, of the new legislation against 
dissenters in the Prussian Church, believing 
it to be involved in its very constitution as a 
State Church. The replies to him on this 
subject are numerous and able, but cannot 
be quoted from here. 

It need only be added that Pastor Jatho, 
having refused to recant any of his state- 
ments of opinion, was, on the 24th of June, 
pronounced guilty of heresy and suspended 
from his ministerial functions. With this 
action the conflict between the ancient 
standards of doctrine and the modern con- 
ceptions of religion and life passes into an 
acute stage which cannot fail to have momen- 
tous consequences in German church life, and 
may be the opening gun of a campaign in 
that country to sever the relation between the 
Church and the State. At present nothing 
of the kind is aimed at or desired, except 
on the part of a few radicals. The friends 
of Pastor Jatho will remain in the State 
Church, and continue their fight for religious 
freedom and congregational independence. 
Pastor Jatho’s supporters have deposited in 
bank a sufficient sum to enable him, with his 
government pension, to live without care for 
his daily bread, and continue to write, speak, 
and agitate for the causes which he has up- 
held with such sincerity and courage. If 
he were a younger man, he might organize a 
new departure in German Protestant church 
life. But his years, his tastes, and the cer- 
tainty of an effective activity in more quiet 
and congenial ways will prevent his becoming 
the leader of a new movement or sect. Sects 
or denominations are as yet almost unknown 
in Germany, the few existing Methodist, 
Baptist, and other bodies being small in num- 
bers and largely supported by missionary 
funds from foreign countries. 

Meanwhile, the agitation against a creed- 
bound and official church will go on with in- 
creased fervor. The official machinery hay- 
ing been created will seek for new victims 
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and find them in greater numbers until it 
breaks down under the impossibility of its 
task and the costliness of pensioning off the 
hundreds of heretics it must suspend from 
their functions, especially at a period when 
there is such a dearth of ministers, notably 
ministers of capacity and conscience. The 
breach, too, between the official clergy and 
the theological professors at the universities, 
already disturbing, will go on widening. It 
is reported that, while the majority of the 
votes against Pastor Jatho was large, the two 
theological professors belonging to the com- 
mittee were both in his favor. Germany, 
like every other modern country, will find 
that heresy trials are the costliest, most un- 
popular, and futile of all the undertakings of 
the Church, and that the endeavor to make 
all men think alike by compulsion is as impos- 
sible as it is disloyal to the spirit of truth. 
A communication of sympathy and regard 
has been sent Pastor Jatho by the secretary 
of the Council of the International Congress 
of Free Christians and other Religious 
Liberals, not as an indorsement of his specu- 
lative opinions, but in recognition of his free- 
dom, honesty, and courage. It cannot be 
doubted that the session of this body last 
summer in Berlin had not a little to do with 
these recent proceedings in the religious life 
of our sister nation. 
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From the Isles of Shoals. 
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Seldom in the years of the summer meet- 
ings on these islands has it been so hard to 
come away. The weather of the last week 
was enchanting, and the charm of the place 
asserted itself in its old strength as in the 
days when we were all younger. A year ago 
the material conditions were unfavorable for 
comfort and peace of mind, at least in the 
first week of the meetings. ‘The tide seemed 
to be going out; and, when the uncertainty 
as to whether or not the island was to be 
ours this summer continued into June, pre- 
venting proper announcementeand adequate 
consideration of the programme, the tide 
seemed to be at its lowest ebb. However, 
the ocean, even when the tide is out, is about 
the best thing there is, and it couldn’t pos- 
sibly go out far enough to discourage any- 
body who had once come into the spirit of 
the meetings, as it was expressed by Mr. 
William Howell Reed in last week’s Register. 
Now the tide is coming in again. We have 
a measure of security for next year, and never 
have friends separated with more confident 
assurance of the uplift and refreshment in 
such days spent together. 

The Sunday School Institute called to- 
gether more teachers and friends than ever 
before. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt is an inspi- 
ration, not only to the study of the great 
books of the Bible and a decent comprehen- 
sion of the circumstances and ideals which 
brought it into existence, but to the higher 
side of present life. Anything more effec- 
tive than the brief, almost incidental, appeal 
with which he closed his final lecture, con- 
trasting the indolent, careless life with what 
our lives might be if we only cared enough 
about it to be and do something worth while, 
few of us had ever heard; and it may be 
that those few words will be remembered 
when we have forgotten even the fresh im- 
pulse with which he sent us to new readings 
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of Isaiah, Job, and the Fourth Gospel. In 
Prof. Schmidt’s scholarly expositions he 
never blurs the essential truth by the analytic 
method. He never lets one forget that here, 
behind the strange words and the construc- 
tions that bother us, are the beating hearts 
of people who lived, after all, much as we live, 
some of them terribly in earnest, some of 
them not in earnest at all, all of them in- 
fluencing, shaping the life that came after 
them. 

The practical side of teaching and the 
pedagogical principles to be drawn from 
study of the life, teaching, and methods of 
Jesus fell to the share of Rev. Franklin D. 
Elmer, who is finely modern in his thought 
and contagiously enthusiastic in his appiecia- 
tion of the possibilities in religious educa- 
tion. Mr. Elmer is pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., where 
he was settled a few months ago. His was 
the development of an educational work 
with the children of Winsted, Conn., which 
has attracted attention from educators all 
over the country and made the exhibit which 
he there prepared literally famous. He has 
been connected with the Religious Education 
Association since it was founded in 1903, 
and is an acknowledged specialist in the edu- 
cational function of the church. He is a 
student of life who knows how to bend even 
trifling incidents to his purpose and can 
find his illustrations scattered thick around 
him. His pedagogical principles were sound, 
and his connection of them with those of the 
Master Teacher was made definite.and clear. 
One can hardly refrain from a word of ap- 
preciation for Mr. Elmer’s social qualities. 
At first, acquainted with few, if any, of the 
people who listened daily to his words, he 
entered so heartily into the life of the place, 
sharing the interests of young and old, that 
he and his wife left friends where they had 
found strangers. Incidentally he did much 
to promote a more intelligent interest in the 
Boy Scout movement. 

The evening addresses were all valuable. 
Rev. Henry T. Secrist made clear the place 
of the Apocrypha of the New Testament, 
showing that there is much of interest and 
some things of undoubted value in all this 
material which we have been almost afraid 
to touch. A knowledge of it is certainly 
indispensable to even a moderate acquaint- 
ance with medieval art or stories of the saints 
often found in literature. As presented by 
Mr. Secrist, unaccompanied by the difficul- 
ties that have always attended incidental 
reading of the different books, the subject 
was interesting, even fascinating. 

On Tuesday evening Rev. William H. Ram- 
say of Wellesley Hills protested against any 
thought of the public schools as irreligious 
in their training. Religion is a necessary 
accompaniment of growing knowledge and 
adjustment to environment, and our schools 
are becoming more religious in proportion 
as they conform to the ideals and principles 
of the new education. The Sunday-school 
cannot solve the problem alone, and the day 
school, with its new emphasis on what is 
central in modern religion, must inevitably 
eventuate in religion, 

Rev. Charles A. Hodges of Troy, N.Y., 
on the following evening, turned the subject 
the other end round, and declared that the 
church must awaken to its duty and oppor- 
tunity as a great educational centre. The 
thought of spiritual life as a growth means a 
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radical change of emphasis in the work of 
the church. Religious progress is marked 
not so much by the passage from faith to 
sight as from faith to faith, and, whatever 
the church may or may not do for the in- 
quirer within her gates, she should, in her 
educational mission to the many, so enlarge 
vision and multiply spiritual resources that 
the inevitable changes in theological thought 
cannot jeopardize faith. In the acceptance 
ot this educational mission lies the future 
of the church and the larger hope of the 
community. 

Two of the morning lectures were given by 
the honored president of the Sunday School 
Society, Rev. William I. Lawrance, who 
planned the week and was its central force, 
directing energy, adjusting relations, and 
inspiring individuals. His especial topic was 
the book of Genesis, and he continued ad- 
mirably the work of Old Testament inter- 
pretation, begun by Prof. Schmidt’s first 
two lectures. He initiated his hearers into 
the delight of distinguishing between the 
three writers of the book of Genesis and thus 
solving for themselves obvious difficulties. 
Probably more than one hearer left with the 
definite intention of starting at once a poly- 
chrome Bible of her own, if she had not one 
already. Mr. Lawrance’s afternoon con- 
ferences, held on the broad piazza, were found 
also especially helpful in their suggestions 
to teachers. 

But this was by no means all. Mrs. Clara 
T. Guild, dean of the Tuckerman School, 
spoke one morning with authority about the 
adaptation of public school methods to relig- 
ious education; and her talk about the ideals 
of che new education fitted in well with what 
Mr. Ramsay had to say in the evening, while 
she emphasized also the distinct importance 
of the Sunday morning hour with the children, 
Mrs. Clara T. Beatley came over from Booth- 
bay Harbor to talk about the graded system 
and its manifest advantages and to make easy 
the way of those who are considering the 
adoption of it. Mrs. Lawrance conducted a 
Bible marking hour, which must have moved 
those fortunate enough to be present to the 
interest of such study as she suggested. 

In reviewing this record it is perhaps not 
surprising that the reporter forgot to mention, 
in its proper place, the address of Mr. Law- 
rance on the first day, when he struck the 
main note of the meeting by his talk about 
“Sunday-school Success’’ and indicated in 
detail how it is to be secured by proper equip- 
ment, organized, efficient co-operation of 
the other agencies of the church, and the 
personal devotion which nothing else can 
replace. The new order of ‘Tuckerman 
Associates was explained. This association 
was started only a few weeks ago, but it has 
already many members. No one is urged to * 
join its membership, but every one to whom 
the cause of religious education is dear is 
welcome. To join it is equivalent to a 
pledge of increased loyalty and faithful ser- 
vice, so far as lies in one’s power. 

With so many serious hours it was good 
to have included also hours for story-telling 
and for folk games and dances. Miss Lillian 
B. Poor presented, with convincing expla- 
nation, the importance of story-telling indi- 
rectly to enforce principles and to persuade 
rather than compel. She illustrated her 
points and greatly pleased her hearers. 
Miss Dadmun, Mrs. White, Mrs. Barker, 
and others also contributed stories. It was 
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no small service that Miss Nathalie Irving 
performed when she held every day a class 
for instruction in the folk games and dances. 
This was fun for its own sake, though, of 
course, we all assumed an altruistic interest 
in the use that can be made of such games 
with children. If the hour had been just 
before supper instead of just after dinner, 
there is no knowing how many scholars she 
might have had. The week ended with a 
charming entertainment presented under 
the leadership of Miss Mary Lawrance, of 
which the central feature was the reading of 
“Marjory Daw,”’ with illustrations. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
candle-light services, which have long been 
an important feature. of these summer con- 
ference meetings, had no interruption. 


EX. E. M. 


The Sociological Programme of the 
National Conference. 


BY REV. WALTER F. GREENMAN, SECRETARY. 


In addressing itself to the provision of a 
sociological session for the Conference to be 
held next October in Washington, the Pro- 
gramme Committee was confronted with sev- 
eral demands, each very cordially, not to say 
insistently, urged by various groups of Uni- 
tarians. 

Some frankly wanted the discussion of the 
Conference to issue in a definite commission 
of the Unitarians of America to certain pro- 
grammes of social reconstruction. They 
wanted the Conference to issue a statement 
which would identify Unitarians with a pro- 
gramme most radical ethically and socially 
most progressive,—in their judgment a most 
fitting action for the spiritual descendants of 
reformers like Channing and Parker. 

Those of a second group were more modest 
in their demands. They recognized from 
former experience how difficult it is to com- 
mit the great variety of people of any church 
to the specific provisions of an elaborate 
programme, because each additional plank 
by its provision, or possibly only by its 
phrasing, pushes a very sizable group off the 
platform. They recognized further that even 
among sociologists of repute there are wide 
differences of opinion upon specific methods 
of social reconstruction, and where experts 
are not agreed, frankly admitting themselves 
to be non-experts in these matters, they hesi- 
tated even to seek to commit the Conference 
or themselves to any specific programme. 

These men went one point further in their 
confession of inadequacy, and many good 
ministers were notably included in this group. 
Their preparation for life and for the specific 
work of the ministry had not included even 
an academic familiarity with the ideal pro- 
grammes of the numerous varieties of so- 
cialists, single-taxers, and the rest, and they 
would be very grateful to have the Confer- 
ence assemble on one platform the best rep- 
resentatives of each ideal programme, so that, 
deriving their knowledge at first hand from 
the fountain-head, as it were, they might 
draw their own conclusions as to the course 


to which they could most heartily commit |: 


themselves. 

Obviously, what would satisfy the one 
group would be most unsatisfactory to the 
other, because they represent different stages 
in the development of social experience, not 
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to say different attitudes of mind and tem- 
perament. Such differences are no discredit 
to a church. On the contrary, it would be 
a reproach if our church could not include in 
its spiritual fellowship people of all shades 
of socialism and of anti-socialism, of pure 
democracy and of a form of restricted repre- 
sentative government. 

There were still other groups, less sharply 
defined than these, each making its demand 
for recognition at the National Conference. 
It became the duty of the Programme Com- 
mittee to make at least an effort to serve the 
universal desire of all Unitarians to do the 
utmost that can be done in the cause of 
human betterment and social reconstruction 
by the great variety of people included in 
our fellowship. Even if all cannot partici- 
pate in the work itself, at least we want to 
engage in a work of which all can heartily 
approve. [he members of the first group, 
all of them leaders, each of a certain phase of 
progress, well knowing by experience how 
difficult it is to secure any following at all, 
cannot find it in their hearts to complain 
when we seek to do what is our manifest 
duty, viz., to enlist the co-operation of all 
our fellowship. 

To the second group there is this to be said. 
It is quite certain that the academic discus- 
sion, extending over three hours of a morning 
session of the Conference, setting forth the 
claims to loyalty to various ideal programmes 
of social reconstruction, would be fruitful of 
very little. There would still be the recur- 
rence of that obstinate question, ‘‘ What can 
we do about it?’’ If members of our con- 
stituency desire to know the programmes, the 
point of view, the quality of human nature 
developed, the sense of relative values 
achieved under the various schools of social- 
ism, single tax, and the rest, there is a quicker 
and far more sure-footed way than plodding 
through books or listening to lectures. Let 
one, in his own community, connect himself 
with some municipal committee devoted to 
one concrete work of obvious human better- 
ment. In that group he is sure to find the 
very best representatives of all the ‘“‘wild- 
eyed”’ programmes. 

None of them hides his light under a bushel. 
In readiness to testify to the truth that is in 
them, all resemble the Kansan who reluc- 
tantly acquiesced in a request to make a few 
remarks at a funeral service for which no 
clergyman could be secured. Confessing that 
he had no knowledge of the deceased, he 
would, however, he said, take the occasion 
thus providentially offered to make a few 
remarks upon the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. The patient work of a single year 
on such a committee will give any one a good 
working knowledge of what the various 
apostles, the very best apostles of the different 
social faiths, have to say upon every subject 
under the sun. It may be a bit tedious, but 
it is a surer way than to plod through books 
or to listen to lectures. 

The programme, as it is presented, has 
raised one other objection. Why potter 
about details? When once you secure the 
chance to try an ideal programme, all these 
details will follow as a matter of course. 
That criticism is not well taken, unless one 
is the apostle of a revolution, in the new 
order of which present conditions are to play 
no modifying part. A denomination like 
ours, pledged to the scientific method in the 
study of the Bible, of religion, of history and 
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human nature, surely cannot repudiate that 


same scientific method in the study of human 
society. The first requisite for any -pro- 
gramme of social reconstruction is a previous 
knowledge of the present conditions. Why 
was it necessary to have a survey of Pitts- 
burg? In order to get at the facts, it was 
necessary to import a small army of social 
experts to make a long study and thorough 
report on existing conditions, all of which 
would have been quite unnecessary but for 
the fact that there had been in Pittsburg no 
adequate inspectorship. The great report of 
the Survey of Pittsburg was a sample of what 
efficient every-day inspectorship should be 
producing everywhere. The standard of so- 
cial inspection can never drop to the level 
which was habitual before Pittsburg began 
its work. Ifin the work of social reconstruc- 
tion new conditions are to grow out of present 
conditions, inspection and the accurate rec- 
ords of efficient inspectorship must contribute 
a generous share in modifying programmes 
for immediate work and in shaping new 
legislation. Nothing but the records of such 
inspection can adequately rouse the public 
conscience and direct it, once roused, to the 
most serviceable activity. 

The experience of Milwaukee the past year 
should be very illuminating as to the indis- 
pensable character of good inspectorship in 
carrying out anideal programme. The Social 
Democrats incorporated twenty-two planks in 
their platform. ‘They were so good that, even 
to get a hearing, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans perfunctorily and imnsincerely were 
forced to put eighteen of the twenty-two into 
their party platforms. 

One says insincerely, becatise in most in- 
stances in the Common Council they have 
persistently voted against the very measures 
they advocated in their platforms. The city 
administration has had several great obstacles 
to overcome. First one would name the 
fusion of Republican and Democratic poli- 
ticians in organizing a very narrow and bit- 
terly hostile opposition through the press and 
business organizations to every proposition, 
good or bad, advocated by the city govern- 
ment. Exception should be made of the 
Commissions for Tuberculosis and Child 
Welfare. These forces have short-sightedly 
done everything possible to frustrate efforts 
for efficiency and good government. Mis- 
statement and wrong impressions have been 
constant instruments of antagonism, all the 
more important because thus far the Social 
Democrats have no daily paper as a means 
of publicity. But that will be secured before 
next January. Easily the second factor, which 
has made the successful administration of 
an ideal programme difficult, has been in- 
efficient and dishonest inspectorship. Until 
one has faced such a condition, he can have 
no idea what a terrible weapon faithless in- 
spectorship can be in destroying the value 
of the finest municipal programme ever 
devised. 

Hostile factory and health inspectors can 
discredit the administration with its own 
supporters who are by this means’ made to 
suffer very acutely, as well as with employers 
who are caused unnecessary annoyance. 
Such inspectors can pass work improperly 
done for the department of Public Works. 
That is sure to rouse presently the resentment 
of a suffering public, and also the tax-payers 
outraged by not having secured the worth 
of their money. ‘The health, comfort, pros- 
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perity, even life itself of 374,000 people are 
dependent upon the efficiency and fidelity of 
an army of inspectors. Suppose that a large 
portion of this army has owed its livelihood 
to its devotion to a former administration 
and its corrupt machine. To-day it holds 
its position by means of a local civil service 
commission, also the creature of the former 
administration. Suppose a crooked inspector 
is removed for cause, his place has to be filled 
from lists of certified candidates packed for 
that very purpose with names of men also 
loyal to the old machine. These conditions 
disclose inspectorship in its rightful impor- 
tance. 

What is true in Milwaukee will be true of 
every city which is given a right to try an 
ideal programme, and happy that city if its 
new administration has, as in Milwaukee, 
scores of skilled workmen, who in after hours 
with lanterns and tools, and on Sundays 
with cameras, check up the work of faithless 
inspectors, all without compensation, in pure 
devotion to the cause they love. 

What is true in city government is true of 
State administration. When sound progres- 
sive legislation has failed to pass in Wiscon- 
sin this year, in the main it has been because 
of a lack of the records of skilled inspector- 
ship of the present conditions. 

It has been from the consideration of con- 
ditions like these that the Programme Com- 
mittee of the Conference has submitted the 
following programme for the Sociological 
Session :-— 

-WEDNESDAY MorRNING: SOCIOLOGICAL SES- 
SION.—It is the desire of the Council that 
the Conference may turn to most effective 
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use in the Unitarian Church the constantly | 


swelling tide of purpose to make religion and 
the church most serviceable in the cause of 
human betterment. 

In the midst of countless programmes, 
many of which divide good people who are 
supremely desirous of the commonweal, it 
has seemed best to concentrate the attention 
of the Conference upon one constructive 
social principle which is capable of much 
greater effectiveness both in thoroughness and 
breadth of application than it has ever had. 

In order to standardize the minimum con- 
ditions to be tolerated in charities, in educa- 
tion, in labor, and in the public health, the 
principle of inspectorship is accepted by all 
good people, and it has general recognition 
in law, both Federal and State, as well as in 
city ordinances. This principle of inspection 
is the one arm of the government designed to 
be useful on the most critical line in our 
civilization, namely, that which divides the 
strong and unscrupulous from the ignorant 
and weak. The records of inspection are 
the indispensable data for a relentless pub- 
licity, that in its turn is a prerequisite for 
intelligent action for human betterment. 
The records of inspection are necessary for 
rousing the public conscience and. giving it 
direction to the points which demand its 
attention. 

‘This programme has been designed in view 
of enlisting the hearty co-operation of the 
Unitarians of America in the work of elevat- 
ing inspectorship in all social relations. The 
speakers, each an expert in one field of in- 
spection, will indicate the work which has 
been done, as well as what may be done in 
the way of a‘practical extension of the prin- 
ciple. They will indicate the participation 
which church organizations, as well as indi- 
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viduals, may share in carrying forward this 
great work of social betterment. 

At the close of the addresses the Council 
will submit a resolution to the Conference, 
asking its indorsement of the principle out- 
lined and the work urged by the speakers. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


To indicate how heartily Unitarian] The Isles of Shoals Sunday School 


churches are already participating, both 
through individual effort and as organizations 
in works of social betterment and social re- 
adjustment, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary 
Department of Social Service of the American 
Unitarian Association, will give a brief survey 
of that work. ‘That record will establish the 
good-will of our people. The addresses which 
follow will be in the nature of suggested next 
steps in social progress. 


PROGRAMME. 


9.30 A.M. Devotional Service. 

9.40 A.M. Survey of Unitarian Activities 
for Social Betterment and Readjustment, 
Rey. Elmer S. Forbes, Boston, Mass. 


Inspection for Standardizing Social Conditions. 


10.00 A.M. In Charities, Public and Private, 
R. W. Hebberd, Secretary New York State 
Board of Charities, Albany, N.Y. 

10.20 AM. In Education, Public and Pri- 
vate, Prof. Edward C. Elliott, Madison, Wis. 

10.40 A.M. In Labor, Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, Secretary National Consumers’ League, 
New York. 


11.00 A.M. In Health, Woods Hutchinson, 


|M.D., New York. 


I1.20A.M. Efficiency in Inspectorship and 
the Civil Service, William B. Moulton, Presi- 
dent Illinois State Civil Service Commission. 

11.40 A.M. Why is this a Religious Duty? 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New York School 


‘of Civics and Philanthropy, New York. 


12M. Discussion. 
t.0oo P.M. Adjournment. 
LUNENBURG, Mass. 


Rev. John W. Quinby. 


John W. Quinby died in East Bridgewater, 
Mass., June 23, 1911. He was born, Oct. 4, 
1833, at Coxsackie, Greene County, N.Y. 
When he was quite young, the family moved 
to St. Johnsville, N.Y. Moses Quinby, his 
father, was one of the foremost bee-keepers 
of his time, and his book on “‘ Bee-keeping” 
is well known. 

At our country’s call John W. Quinby 
enlisted as private in Company F, 152d 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, in 
1862. He was promoted to first lieutenant, 
but, on account of injuries received during 
forced marches, was obliged to resign in 
December, 1863. 

He was educated at Fairfield Seminary, 
Amherst College, and MHarvard Divinity 
School. From the latter place he was called 
to the Unitarian church in East Bridge- 
water, Mass., in 1871. For. thirty years he 
continued the pastor of that church, resigning 
in 1go1, on account of ill-health. He con- 
tinued to live in the town where he had made 
many friends and spent the best years of his 
life. 

He was much interested in music, playing 
a little on several different instruments, 
and he also kept in close touch with the 
“Society for Psychical Research.” 

His belief in immortality was bright and 
clear to the last. Sac. H. 


Institute. 


The fourth annual session of the Isles 
of Shoals Sunday School Institute has not 
only maintained the traditions of the past, 
but advanced them to a higher point. The 
attendance, which has increased from year 
to year, was about one hundred and thirty- 
five, coming from various churches bounded 
by Portland on the north, Philadelphia on 
the south, and Troy on the west. Coming 
so great distances and paying board at a 
rather high rate, they showed by their 
presence an interest in the work they had 
in hand and a desire to attain to greater 
usefulness in it which is most reassuring. 

This interest was shown still further by 
the persistence with which the members 
of the Institute attended the numerous 
meetings. Beginning with a brief devotional 
service at a quarter past nine, with three 
hour-long lectures before dinner, an hour 
of folk dancing and educative plays in the 
early afternoon, another hour of lecture 
or conference in the late afternoon, with a 
full evening lecture at eight o’clock, and the 
final candle-light service at a quarter past 
nine, the days were filled to a degree that 
would have appalled any save those who were 
devotedly seeking that which they felt 
they could get here better than elsewhere. 
Yet nearly all these meetings were attended 
by nearly all in the Institute, the effort 
being physically possible only because of 
the cool and bracing atmosphere of the 
locality. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Uni- 
versity attracted perhaps more attention 
than any other lecturer, his three addresses 
on “Isaiah,” “Job,’”’? and the ‘Fourth 
Gospel”’ being learned and brilliant both 
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to an unusual degree. His happy combina- 
tion of critical comment and mythical 
rhapsody, his illuminating descriptions, his 
vivid portraiture of characters, combined 
to leave an impression upon the minds of 
his hearers never to be forgotten. 

Rev. Franklin D. Elmer of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., brought with him a remarkable collec- 
tion of books and illustrative material from 
which the members of the Institute were able 
to get, in a most practical way, many helpful 
suggestions regarding their work. His lect- 
ures also were most suggestive, bringing 
the subject before his hearers from a new 
approach. Whether his lectures or Dr. 
Schmidt’s should be regarded as the most 
important feature of the Institute must 
depend upon the point of view from which 
they were approached, the one being most 
helpful in matters of method, the other 
inspiring in its reach and insight. 

That Mr. Elmer, though a stanch Bap- 
tist, could enter so sympathetically into both 
the work and worship of the week added 
much to the value of his presence. Whether 
conducting a candlelight service or joining 
with Mr. Lawrance in the conduct of the 
communion service, he seemed one in spirit 
with those with whom he was surrounded. 
Long as his valuable lectures will be remem- 
bered, the memory of his sympathetic 
entrance into the religious aspects of the 
week’s meetings will remain a pleasing recol- 
lection. 

Miss Lillian Brickett Poor held two ses- 
sions with the story-tellers, her meetings 
being attended by practically the entire 
Institute. Her visit will doubtless result 
in a new impulse in story-telling throughout 
our churches, 

Mrs. Guild gave a most illuminating lect- 
ure on ‘“‘The Relation of the Public Schools 
to the Sunday Schools” and Mrs. Beatley 
spoke in her always forceful manner of the 
advantages of graded work. Mr. Lawrance 
gave two readings from the book of Genesis 
and held three conferences, and Mrs. Law- 
rance held one session devoted to the finding 
and marking of choice passages to be com- 
mitted by pupils and to be read for strength 
and comfort by teachers and parents. 

In the evenings addresses were given by 
Mr. Secrist of Meadville, on ‘‘The Apoc- 
rypha of the New Testament’; by Mr. 
Ramsay of Wellesley Hills, on “The Re- 
ligious Value of the Public Schools’’; and by 
Mr. Hodges of Troy, on ‘‘The Church as an 
Educational Centre.” 

Turning from the curriculum to the spirit 
everywhere manifest, one finds most re- 
assuring conditions. Each Institute held 
seems to surpass previous ones in the depth 
of earnestness shown. In this Institute 
this earnestness was to a marked degree 
religious. When, on Thursday evening, a 
violent storm made it impracticable to hold 
a good-night service in the old stone meeting- 
house, the desire for such a service was so 
strong that it was held, instead, in the hotel 
office and was followed by a period of sing- 
ing, the whole being felt by many to be one 
of the crowning moments of the week. No 
one could mingle freely with the members 
in attendance upon this Institute without 
being profoundly impressed by the serious- 
ness with which they have undertaken their 
work. On every side was expressed the 
conviction that in the religious education 
of our youth we have the greatest task and 
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the greatest opportunity that confronts our 
people. When the churches have realized 
the devotion of those who are giving their 
time and, in a real sense, their lives to this 
task, and realize as well the wisdom of lay- 
ing thus deep the foundations upon which 
the church of the future must rise, if such 
church there is to be, this work will not 
languish as it does to-day in our various 
churches and in our denomination as a 
whole. 

Institutes similar to those now held in 
Meadville and at the Isles of Shoals, though 
possibly of shorter duration, are already 
being planned for various parts of the coun- 
try. The year before us promises to be 
marked by developments in this line fully 
as much as by any other characteristic. 
Everywhere interest is rising and the work 
is growing, the universality of progress 
atoning for its comparative slowness. We 
feel sure that our Sunday School Society 
has in its hands the greatest task that could 
possibly be undertaken, and those in the 
lead intend to press forward with confidence 
in the assurance that the needed support 
will not fail. Among the reassuring features 
of our work the meetings at the Isles of 
Shoals, growing in strength and enthusiasm 
year by year, must take a prominent place. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Work of Student Assistants. 


BY REV. ALBERT R. VAIL, URBANA, ILL. 


Mr. Vail, at the annual meeting in May, 
began his address by saying that every few 
years church workers make some brilliant 
discovery as to raising the efficiency of the 
church. In university towns it has been 
especially hard to find church-goers among 
the students until some one discovered that 
by employing students to get hold of other 
students, and thus interest them in the church 
life and work, a great point had been gained. 
Almost always there would be some boy or 
girl, enthusiastic, earnest, who would like 
to work for the church if only he or she had 
the time; and, provided a little sum of money 
were available to help him along, he might 
perchance take the time for this service. 
Thus many a gifted, fine-spirited boy or girl 
has been helped to an education. 

Mr. Lathrop spoke of the Wedge Mission 
and the influence it has wielded among the 
young people’s societies in California. Peo- 
ple in the Middle West are much more 
conservative religiously. Every time we 
start a church here, there is a great upheaval 
of invectives against Unitarians: [we are 
called atheists, infidels, for it is the last place 
one would expect to find religious-minded 
individuals. This is the prejudice we have 
to fight against all the time. The student 
assistants try to go out and get people in. 
The question of service along this side is 
very important,then; and, if only the student 
assistant is very zealous, he will eventually 
bring people to our ranks. 

Whenever we can get our student assistants 
to go to the laboratories, to classes, with our 
pamphlets in their pockets, fully imbued 
with the worth and importance of our mes- 
sage, and a few logical facts in mind, then 
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can we hope to get converts to our Unitarian 
faith. These Unitarian youth have the 
most eager faces and the most eager minds 
the Unitarian Church could ask. In some 
places this friendliness is almost like a touch 
of the kingdom of God. The student helper 
strives to attain this touch and to ally to it 
the social life of the church; and, unless the 
social side of a church attracts them, we are 
apt to lose. The desire for social pleasure 
is a most natural one, and, unless it is min- 
istered to in a church, it will be likely to 
minister to itself. So great groups of stu- 
dents in our university towns have to be 
appealed to-mostly on this side, for it some- 


times seéms as if the spiritual side had been 


left out altogether. 

There are the fraternities, to be sure, that 
do cater to this side, but every one cannot 
join; and it has been found that the best 
students do not care to spend their time two 
or three evenings a week in dancing or what- 
ever these have to offer. The object in a 
young people’s society in such a community 
is to make it as attractive as a fraternity. 

If a student assistant can take this natural, 
social life of a college and lift it up towards 
a more sublime, a fuller knowledge of a 
world where people love each other and work 
for the redemption of society, then he has 
accomplished something worth while. This 
is, then, the most distinctive work of which 
the churches of the Middle West are capable. 
And, when we can get sixty or seventy of 
these young people together in a meeting, 
they will unburden their minds and unbosom 
their souls amazingly, even if the subjects 
under discussion be, ‘‘What has Higher 
Criticism left of the Bible?’”’ ‘‘Who was 
the Greatest Teacher, Jesus or Buddha?”’ or 
“Evidences of Immortality.” 

To many a student the searching criticism 
of the university science has burned away 
every vestige of religion, and he is submerged 
in a great flux of hypotheses. ‘The first great 
mission of the Unitarian church is to steer 
such ones in the right direction. It requires 
skill, too, to answer many of the questions 
that probe to the very depth of human 
nature. 

Students who go to the great universities 
of the Middle West are in contact with 
some of the most wonderful teaching skill in 
America. They specialize and _ specialize, 
until they have specialized so hard and so 
vigorously that they are in danger of becom- 
ing narrow, lop-sided. If these go out into 
the world, unprepared to cope with the 
world’s workers, it is as if they had been given 
a burnished knife with no knowledge as to 
how to use the weapon. They may try to 
run after bubbles and fame for a time: so 
we say their education is wasted. They 
need a set of ideas to go out and help society 
rather. This our Unitarian churches in 
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these university towns is trying to give, and 
the students that can show that love can be 
demonstrated are in the van. 

What is clear is that we have in training 
individuals who have the future of the people 
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in hand. When we can find men like this | 


who can make all things new to those who 
are groping in darkness, there we have a 
work the chances of which no one can com- 
pute. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D.D., will preach July 30. 


At the Germantown Church, Philadelphia, 
union summer services, conducted by Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held through 
the vacation time. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday 
morning, July 30, at 10.30 A.M., will be con- 
ducted by William DeWitte Hyde, president 
of Bowdoin College. 


The union service at the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, on July 30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulke- 
ley of Beverly, Mass. 


The service at the Nahant church on 
Sunday, July 30, 11 a.M., will be conducted 
by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., min- 
ister of the First Religious Society, Roxbury. 


The service at Union Chapel, Magnolia, 
Mass., on Sunday, July 30, at 10.30 A.M., 
will be conducted by Rev. J. McGaw Foster 
of the Church of the Messiah (Episcopal), 
Boston, Mass. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian Church, 
Masconomo Street, July 30, at 11 A.M., will 
be conducted by Rev Alfred R. Hussey of 
Baltimore, Md. : ; 


The service at the First Parish, Dorchester, 
Meeting House Hill, Sunday, July 30, at 11 
A.M., will be conducted by Rev. Shailer 
Mathews, D.D., dean of the Divinity School, 
Chicago University. All are welcome. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
2oth Street, New York City, union services 
will be held at 11 A.M., conducted by Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. The Unita- 
rian headquarters at 104 East 20th Street 
will be open from 1o to 12 each morning 
except Saturday. 


Grove Meetings at the Weirs, N.H. 


The programme of the 1911 Grove Meet- 
ings at Weirs, N.H., is now nearly complete. 
These meetings will begin Sunday, August 6, 
and will continue until Wednesday afternoon, 
August 9. 

Sunday there will be morning and after- 
noon services. Monday will be given over 
to the consideration of present day reform 
movements. On Tuesday the general sub- 
ject will be the relation of the church to 
civic problems. Wednesday will be ob- 
served as Missionary Day, and addresses 
will be given on the Forward Movement 
of the Unitarian Church. 


The Christian Register 


A complete list of speakers will soon be 
published. This and other information may 
be obtained by writing to George L. Thomp- 
son, Laconia, N.H. 


The Ministers’ Meeting. 


The meeting of ministers of various de- 
nominations, held in Channing Hall, Mon- 
day morning of last week, was marked by 
more than formal fellowship. The discus- 
sion was sustained by as many short con- 
tributions as the hour would allow. The 
singing, led by Mr. Bulkeley, was frequent, 
and evidently enjoyed. Mr. Smith of North 
Beverly (Congregationalist) presided at the 
piano. It was not pumped-up singing. It 
had life enough to keep itself a-going. Prayer 
was not lacking altogether, although there 
was too little of it. Very kind things were 
said all around. The satisfaction in the 
meeting was such that it was desired that the 
meetings might be continued, and another 
was accordingly appointed for Monday, 
July 31, in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, at 10.30 A.M. 

Several denominations were represented, 
and one brother who had not been in this 
hall before put in a request that, if agreeable, 
all these summer Union meetings might be 
held there because we had learned the way 
there and had had such a good time there 
that morning, and because the place was so 
pleasant and so convenient. It was not 
thought best by the committee to respond to 
this request, although it was appreciated, 
because the plan is to go around, if invited, 
to the different denominational houses; 
but perhaps we shall be glad to come back to 
25 Beacon Street before the summer is over, 
if permitted. 

There is something about the Unitarian 
House that impresses many strangers. There 
is a finish and a refinement that are enjoy- 
able. When one comes into the main room 
on the first floor, where the sofas are and the 
cordiality and so many pretty things, he 
takes off his hat of his own accord. Perhaps 
he is not used to doing that in all the book 
stores, but a more important impression he 
gets is that Unitarians believe in their litera- 
ture. Hlse why are they so glad to give it 
away? 

Some who were present really believe that 
Matthew v. 20 will repay sincere study. 
They are not sure that even the ministry of 
Greater Boston can safely assume that the 
kind ot men whom Jesus criticised have since 
then become extinct. Are there any of us 
entirely free from all temptation that way? 
May not men now be popularly respected as 
representing what is high-toned in the relig- 
ion of to-day, as the scribes were thought to 
represent the religion of that day, and yet 
not be just what the Lord wants us to be? 

Our grandfathers who sixty years ago 
claimed to preach a gospel of deliverance to 
the captive, if they were neutral, or of small 
use, in the great battle for emancipation, 
could they boast much of their sincerity and 
intelligence both? Our fathers who forty 
and thirty years ago saw the wage-earner 
denied his right to concerted action to get a 
better living (a right accorded to him by the 
ministry now), and yet took small part in the 
industrial conflict, could they, with good 
grace, throw stones at the scribes? 

And we ourselves, preaching openly the 
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grandest doctrines of the brotherhood of all 
men, if we simply lay down the doctrines, but 
take little part in the struggle to give the 
lowly the benefit of those doctrines, are we so 
consistently sincere that we can find no real 
warning in Matthew v.20? Wasn’t that just 


|the mistake of good men nineteen hundred 


years ago? They were faultless in zeal for 
pure doctrine, but strangers to the social 
service that the lowly needed from them. 

Some who tried at this meeting to hint at 
such thoughts as these were afraid afterward 
that they might have seemed to others to do 
wrong to good ministers, and even to some 
of the best of them. But they did not mean 
to do so. 

WILLIAM J. BatrT. 


The new mineral, thorianite, now largely 
used in the manufacture of the mantles for 
incandescent gas lamps, is at present not 
known to occur elsewhere than in the island 
of Ceylon. Its discovery is due to the opera- 
tions of the Ceylon Mineral Survey. It is 
exported to Europe and the United States. 
It is found in river-beds and alluvial deposits. 


China, Crockery 
and Glass 


Everything in these lines from the 
ordinary, through the middle values 
up to the costly specimens. 

In sets, or parts of sets, also ban- 
quet services, matchings to old sets, 
etc. 

China and Glass made with initial 
letters, monograms, crests, etc., made 
to order, for presentation pieces (see 
third floor exhibit). 

Current importations constantly 
arriving: the past ten days we have 
landed the following in str. ‘‘Fran- 
conia’”’ from Liverpool, 81 packages; 
“Devonian,” 72 packages; the “Me- 
nominee” from Antwerp, 63 packages; 
the “Bostonia”’ from Hamburg, 147 
packages; the ‘‘Matoppo” from Hong 
Kong, 16 packages, and the ‘‘Mun- 
caster Castle” from Japan, 19 pack- 
ages; adding to old stock patterns as 
well as new designs from the best 
known foreign potteries, comprising 
attractive novelties to be found in the 
best china shops of London, Paris and 
Berlin. We have also lines of the best 
domestic potteries and glass houses, 


Jones, ricDuffee & 
Stratton Co. 


10 FLOORS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


33 Franklin Street 


NEAR WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS 
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Pleasantries, 


Thefnew minister has a decidedly slow 
delivery. ‘‘Mamma,”’ exclaimed Beth, after 
the service, ‘‘I wish they’d sent us a higher 
geared preacher.’’—Judge. 


Miss Partingtone: ‘‘Do you know those 
two lovely poems,—what is the name of ’em? 
Oh! Shelley’s ‘Sky-light’ and Celia Thaxter’s 
‘Little Sand-paper and I.’”’ 


“‘Of course,’”’ observed the thin wheelman, 
“water won’t run up hill!”’ “Well,” replied 
the fat wheelman who was still puffing and 
blowing, ‘‘I don’t blame it.”—Puck. 


“You must quit worry and take a vaca- 
tion,’’ said the suave practitioner. “My 
dear doctor,’ replied the irritable patient, 
“4f I could get my affairs into a shape that 
would permit me to take a vacation, I'd 
be so relieved that I wouldn’t need one.’’— 
Washington Star. 


The late Prof. Henry Sidgwick was de- 
scribing to a‘friend a dispute at an academic 
council ¢meeting, wherein Bishop ; Browne 
of Bristol had been rather rudely treated. 
His friend asked, ‘‘And did:Browne lose his 
temper?’’ Replied Sidgwick: ‘“‘No, but 
he kept it very obviouslyl”’ 


F. C. Cobden was already famous as a 
bowler in the Eton and Harrow match in 
1866. “Is your Cobden in any way related 
to the great Cobden?”’ asked a visitor of a 
little Harrow boy. ‘‘Why, he 7s the great 
Cobden!’”’ was the prompt and wondering 
reply.—Cambridge Tribune. 


“What does this nation need?” shouted 
the impassioned orator. ‘What does this 
nation require, if she steps proudly across 
the Pacific, if she strides boldly across the 
mighty ocean in her march of tradeand 
freedom? I repeat, What does she need?” 
“Rubber boots,’’ suggested the grossly ma- 
terialistic person in a rear seat. 


The superintendent of a city Sunday-school 
was making an appeal for a collection for a 
shut-in society; and he said: “‘Can any boy 
or girl tell me of any shut-in person mentioned 
in the Bible? Ah! I see several hands raised. 
That is good. ‘This little boy right in front 
of me may tell’me. Speak up good and loud 
that all will hear you, Johnnie.’ “Jonah,” 
shrieked Johnnie. 


“J warn the slumbering deluded men who 
are marching in the ranks of the enemy,” 
exclaimed the fervid orator, ‘‘that there are 
snags and sunken rocks just ahead of them! 
If they will put their ears to the ground, they 
will hear the still, small voice of the people, 
whose rising wrath will presently scorch 
them as with an avalanche and hurl them 
from their seats of power!”’ 


Not long ago, when Senator Hoar was 
walking through one of the corridors of the 
capitol, he was joined by one of his former 
colleagues inthe Senate. As they approached 
the entrance to the Senate Chamber, Mr. 
Hoar motioned to his companion to pass in 
first. ‘‘After you,’ said the ex-Senator, 
drawing back politely. ‘“‘No, indeed!” re- 
torted Senator Hoar. ‘‘The X’s always go 
before the wise.” 


A teacher was giving to her class an exer- 
cise in spelling and defining words. 
“Thomas,” she said to a curly-haired little 
boy, ‘“‘spell ‘ibex.’” ‘“‘Ibex.’’ “Correct. 
Define it.”’ ‘‘An ibex,’”? answered Thomas, 
after a prolonged mental struggle, “‘is where 
you look in the back part of the book when 
you want to find anything that’s printed in 
the front part of the book.” 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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electric light. ¢ 
good food, fine service. 
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RAGE MARK 


Underground 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


: eee the plans . the types 
i _ fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
Serpe ee Be arg ae ofthe Light 
: *So irect. uaranteed. ine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
**In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL For tei = 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Jnstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. WuirTk, Wellesiey Hills, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutffie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
The Highland Military Academy 


“A Model School’ says a present patron, 


Worcester, Mass. 
Established 1856. 
/ r E Prepares for col- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. J/Zanual Training. 
Athleticfields. $400. Joseph Alden Shaw,a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nt. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mags. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


TheMeadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accu of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the dena made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art, Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


